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DO ABOUT OUR 


SCHOOLS?’ 


By Hon. HAROLD L. ICKES 


SECRETARY OF 


How many of us have stopped to con- 
sider what would be the result if all the 
schools of America were to be closed to- 
morrow and kept closed for one full gen- 
eration? One could not undertake to de- 
scribe the conditions that would exist at the 
end of that comparatively short period, but 
there can be no doubt that the effect would 
We would have a country 
entirely of illiterates. 


be startling. 
up almost 
Culture would have disappeared. 


made 
Science 
would be merely a word of Latin origin. 
In the course of a generation we would 
lave gone back literally hundreds of years 
as to all the essentials that distinguish this 
period from that of the dark ages. 

It goes without saying that the higher 
the civilization of a country and the more 
complex its life, the broader and the higher 
and the more universal must be the educa- 
tion of the people in order to maintain that 
civilization. In a low stage of civilization 
education as we have developed it to-day 
All that the youth just 
emerging from savagery into barbarism 
needed to know to prepare him to be a good 
member of his tribe was a knowledge of 
how to hunt and fish. 


was not necessary. 


Later, in a higher 


1 Address in connection with the National Edu- 
‘ation Association program, October 29, 1933, 


Washington, D. C., broadcast by NBC. 


THE 


INTERIOR 


state of civilization, it was essential for him 
to be trained to till the soil and to take care 
of his flocks. 
vancing stages more and 
was needed to fit him for 
was called upon to live. 


Thence, on up through ad- 
more education 
the life that he 
You all remember the boast of proud 
Douglas in one of Sir Walter Scott’s poems 
that none of his sons, save the one who had 
entered the priesthood, ‘‘could pen a line.’ 
There was here described a period postdat- 
ing by hundreds of years the emergence of 
man from the savage state. And if our 
anthropologists are to be believed, hundreds 
of thousands of years had elapsed before 
the distinctive form of man had developed 
in the animal kingdom. Scott was writing 
of the days of chivalry when men had ae- 
quired many of the arts and graces of liv- 
Yet aside from the churchmen, the 
statesmen and those few who were gradu- 


i or 
ing. 


ally building up the other learned profes- 
sions, men were still, generally speaking, 
illiterate. Every book was a closed book. 
Knights in armor who could not write their 
names rode full tilt at each other in tourna- 
ments to win the favor of a lady’s smile, 
little caring that that same lady did not 


know her alphabet. The generality of the 


people lived dull and sodden lives, tending 
their flocks or eking a scanty harvest out 
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of the soil with the aid of crude and clumsy 
Instruments. 

Gradually more and more people began 
to acquire the rudiments of learning, but 
they were indeed rudiments. The United 
States of America is a comparatively young 
country, and even as late as our pioneer 
days the people got along with little formal 
schooling. When finally the value of an 
education came to be realized by the people, 
schools were established to teach boys and 
girls to read and write. What scattered 
schools there were were kept open for only 
three or four months a year, and few in- 
deed were the children who studied more 
than the three R’s. It was still considered 
that the most valuable part of the eduea- 
tion of the youth of the land was to be 
gained through experience on the farm, in 
the apprentice shop, or on board ship, be- 
cause we were a nation of farmers and arti- 
sans and sailors. The three R’s were con- 
sidered merely as finishing touches to the 
practical education received outside of the 
school. The masses of the people had to be 
content with this smattering of an eduea- 
tion, although there was a college here and 
there to educate the few for the learned 
professions. It is probably safe to say that 
the college education of those early times 
was not the equal in depth and extent of 
the education that the modern child can re- 
ceive in an up-to-date high school. 

But life never stands still. It either goes 
backward or forward, and the course was 
an upward one, following these early pio- 
neer days. Life became more complex, as 
commerce and industry developed rapidly 
and contested with agriculture for suprem- 
acy. As a result of our industrial and 
commercial development, social, political 
and economie problems became more nu- 
merous and difficult of solution, so that in 
course of time it became manifest that all 
the children of all the people should receive 
at least a common school education. Our 


well-being as a people and the relative posi- 
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tion of our country in the family of nations 
required us to turn our attention more and 
more to education. So a non-compulsor) 
school system gradually gave way to a com 
pulsory one, until now school attendance 
for a certain number of years is required 
in every state in the Union. The mer 
statement of this fact is all that is neces- 
sary to demonstrate the universal belief i: 
this country that we must educate our 
youths broadly and generally in order 

assure the best possible citizenship and tli 
well-being and security of the state itsel! 

There never was a time in the history of 
America when education was so vital to us 
as a nation and so essential to us as citizens. 
Yet strangely enough the friends of educa- 
tion are finding it necessary to go through 
the land in order to educate the people on 
the importance of education. Perhaps we 
have taken our education too much for 
granted. Like air and light and water, we 
have come to assume that it is a natural ele- 
ment; that it will always be with us; that 
it was ours when we were children for the 
taking, and that it will be theirs for our 
children in their turn for their taking. 

It is unhappily true that friends of edu- 
cation and believers in democracy must be 
on the alert as they have never had to be in 
the past in order to preserve unimpaired 
this essential tool of democracy. There is 
an enemy within the gate. Apparently 
there are those in the land who are taking 
advantage of the economie strain and stress 
under which we have been suffering to dim 
the light that has guided our course since 
pioneer days. It is being urged that we 
have spent too much money on education; 
that we are over-educated ; that the schools 
are full of frills and fads and fancies that 
do our youth more harm than good; that 
all the education that is necessary for our 
children is a grounding in the three R’s. 

Those who thus counsel us would turn 
back the clock for more than a hundred 
years. They do not seem to realize that 
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ivilization and education go hand in hand; 
that. in fact, education is the foundation 
‘+k upon which our civilization has been 
built. Weaken or destroy the foundation 
ind the building erected thereon will totter 
vr fall. 


versal education that supports and justifies 


It stands to reason that, if the uni- 


uur civilization is undermined, our civiliza- 
tion itself will suffer to a corresponding 
iegree. 

In moments of reverie we may idealize 

the simple bucolic state in which our ances- 
tors lived. With the edges of our imagina- 
tion we may play with the idea of reverting 
to a condition of society of a hundred or 
two hundred or three hundred years ago. 
We may longingly wonder how it would 
seem to substitute the kerosene lamp for 
the electric bulb or even the tallow dip or 
the rush light for the kerosene lamp. We 
may romanticize about dressing again in 
homespun, raising all our own food and 
producing all our own clothing on our own 
ittle farm. To give up the automobile for 
the plodding eart, to discard the tractor for 
the horse-drawn plow, to throw away our 
‘e-making machines, our bathtubs and all 
ur modern comforts and conveniences may 
be an idea to play with in an idle moment, 
but I am eertain that no man, woman or 
child would in reality want to revert to the 
dull, drudging, unimaginative existence of 
our great-grandfathers. 

Yet some such retrogression will follow 
if we allow our educational system to slip 
back to what some people apparently are 
willing it should revert to. Such a highly 
complex civilization as we have built up re- 
quires highly trained intelligences for its 
maintenance and further development. No 
one would thrust an intricate and highly 
sensitized machine into the hands of a man 
just emerging from the jungle and expect 
him to operate it. If any one thinks that 
[ am drawing a strained and out-of-focus 


picture, let him try this experiment: Take 
any finely built, well-developed and strong 
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youth from the jungle. Put him into a fae- 
tory containing complicated and delicate 
machinery, turn on the power, lock the 
doors and leave him free to run that ma- 
ehinery. Can any one doubt that the result 
in a short time would be the utter ruin of 
that machinery, because the savage hand 
with all the willingness in the world lacked 
a trained and edueated mind to direct it as 
to which levers to pull and which wheels to 
turn? 

So intimately is the general education of 
the people related not only to their own 
happiness and well-being but to the pros- 
perity and security of the country that the 
importance of maintaining and developing 
our educational system ought not to require 
argument. It is by means of an educated 
people that material wealth is increased. 
The natural resources of our country are 
no greater to-day than they were a hundred 
As a matter of fact, they are 
Quantities of the gold, silver, 


years ago. 
much less. 
coal and iron have been mined, and to a 
been ex- 
Prob- 


ably our native ability as a people is little, 


considerable extent our oil has 


ploited and our forests cut down. 


if any, greater than it was a hundred years 
ago. Yet none will deny that the value of 
the people to the nation is vastly greater 
than it was a century ago. This increased 
value is due to the fact that they have be- 
come more universally intelligent as the 
result of education. Of the three factors 
in the production of material wealth, 
namely, natural resources, native ability of 
the people and education, education is the 
only one that varies to any considerable ex- 
tent. And it should be borne in mind that 
education can vary in either direction. If 
our production and accumulation of mate- 
rial wealth is greater in the degree that our 
edueation is more universal and of higher 
quality it goes without saying that with a 
falling off in education our material pros- 
perity would diminish correspondingly. 

We accumulate wealth; we can pass on 
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0 each succeeding generation tangible 
property in any form. We can even to 
some extent transmit native ability. But 
we can not bequeath an education to our 
children. The most we can do Is to provide 
them with the means for an education. 
Every babe that is born into the world is 
as ignorant as its most remote ancestor. It 
can neither write nor read. It has only 
rudimentary mental processes. It merely 
has reactions and responses to external 
stimuli. If abandoned to its own fate on 
an uninhabited island, if it survived at all, 
it would grow up to be a totally illiterate 
man and an ignorant one, except as it 
might learn certain facts of life from its 
environment and from its experience. 
Since it is necessary to recreate in each 
generation those processes of edueation 
which the preceding generation enjoyed, 
we must continue to provide schools and 
teachers and all the essential tools that go 
to furnish and equip the mind. 

We have been made sadly aware during 
these last few years of the necessity of 
economy. With our private incomes 
sharply diminished, with our means of 
livelihood eut off, with less pay fortheom- 
ing for the same amount of work, we have 
had to pinch and secrimp to make both ends 
meet. If this condition has been true in 
our private affairs, it has also been true as 
to those common enterprises which we 
maintain by the taxes that we pay to gov- 
ernment. Our schools have suffered along 
with everything else. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of children are either being denied 
educational opportunities entirely or they 
are able to attend school only on a part- 
time basis. Thousands of schools have been 
closed. Equipment has been deteriorating 
and replacements of essential tools for edu- 
eation have been lacking. 

I do not deny that of necessity some 


economies must be made in our schools. 


But we are going too far in that direction. 
Our schools ought to be the last to feel the 
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pinch of economy, just as they ought first 
to experience the return of prosperity. 
Undoubtedly the educational tree needs 
some pruning. There may be some dead 
and decayed branches that ought to be eut 
off. But if such pruning is necessary it 
should be done scientifically, by experts. It 
serves no good purpose of economy and it 
is immensely damaging to our educational 
system to slash into a budget, regardless of 
whether we are cutting into a vital spot or 
not. 

Even in these days of tremendously 
pressing problems, to my mind the most im- 
portant question of all is, What are we 
going to do about our schools? That edu- 
cation should be universal goes without 
saying. By education I mean more than 
the three R’s. I believe that every child 
should be given all the education that he 
can reasonably absorb. This does not mean 
that all children should spend an equal 
number of years in school or that all should 
take the same courses. It means that every 
one in order to have the best chance possi- 
ble for a happy and full life should have 
every bit of education that he is capable of 
receiving and of using to advantage. 

He should have this not only for his own 
sake but for the good of the whole. The 
intelligence of a nation is the sum of the 
intelligences of all its citizens. Intelligence 
is the product of education, and education 
is the greatest national asset that we have. 
No nation in these times can hope to sur- 
vive, to say nothing of progressing in the 
arts and the sciences, in commerce, in trade 
or in industry, unless it is composed of a 
well-educated citizenry. Least of all can a 
democracy, depending, as it must depend, 
upon an informed publie opinion for the 
selection of its leaders and the framing of 
its laws, hope long to endure unless it con- 
sists of a highly and universally educated 
electorate. The individual American must 
be educated not only that he may be able 
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to enjoy a happier and fuller life; he must 
be educated in order that, in cooperation 


vith other educated Americans, he may do 
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his part toward sustaining and upbuilding 
an intelligent and beneficent and capable 
government. 


THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 


MODERN 


CONFRONTED by the high and, it must be 
-onfessed, somewhat esoteric philosophy of 
librarianship recently put abroad by Pro- 
fessor Pierce Butler, of this city, my mind, 
reeling under the shock of the first impact, 
went back to a remark made to me some 
years ago by one of the most distinguished 
i my British colleagues, that he regarded 
himself as a specialized and possibly supe- 
rior kind of warehouseman. My friend no 
doubt was one of the old guard; but his 
searching remark has always seemed to me 
to be an excellent test from which to start 
hinking what, after all, is the real fune- 
tion in society of the library and of us who 
serve it. 

I would ask leave to suggest some lines 
of thought, and to begin with a reference 
to the historical evolution of the modern 
library. The phrase ‘‘the library move- 
ment’’ is apt to arouse in those whose work 
has lain in the older learned libraries a re- 
grettable disposition to be sardonie at the 
expense of the newer popular libraries. 
Such an attitude is only defensible if the 
mind is covering a short range; sub specte 
been and is, and 


there has 


doubtless always will be, a fundamental 


saeculorum 


library movement. 

The modern library took its rise with the 
the the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. At that 
time the new spirit of nationhood, full of 


Renaissance, round turn of 


good and evil destiny for men, was rising 


1 Address by Arundell Esdaile, sec retary of the 
British Museum, vice-president (British) Library 
Association, and editor, Library Association Rec 
ord, London, before the second general session of 
the fifty-fifth annual conference of the American 
Library Association, Chicago, October 18, 1933. 


LIBRARY’ 


up against the august receding shade of 
that ancient and venerable conception of 
the Holy Roman Empire, though not yet 
be 


came in the end to be, the smile without 


could the latter deseribed as what it 


the eat. But the blood in the veins of a 
spirit of nationhood is a sense of the na- 
tion’s past, is in a word history. And so 


we find that at that same period arose some 


vague historical sense. In the fifteenth 
century the chroniclers had been busier 
than in any previous century. And in 
countries in which the Reformation had 
followed the Renaissance and wrecked and 
seattered the vast literary stores in the 


monastic libraries, historically minded men 
saw the need for gathering the waifs of 
flotsam and jetsam which remained float- 
ing on the tide into libraries, either in the 
universities or as appanages of the growing 
power of the sovereignty, that is, as we 
One of these 


should now say, of the state. 


historically minded men—though he was 


also a controversially minded man, was 
Bishop John Bale, and another was John 


Leland the Antiquary. In a famous pas- 


sage, which may bear yet once more quot- 


ing, Bale wrote of the dispersal of the 


Monastie libraries: 

O that men of learnyng and perfyght love to 
their nacyon were not then appoynted to the serche 
of theyre lybraryes, for the conseruacion of those 
Alas! 


Antiqu tees, 


most noble Antiquitees. our owne noble 


monumentes and precyouse which are 
the great bewtie of our lande, we as lyttle regarde 


Yf the byshop 


extrauagantes, 


as the parynges of our nayles. 

of Romes lawes, decrees, decretals, 
clementines, and other suche dregges of the deuyll, 
yea yf Heytesburyes sophismes, Porphyryes vniuer 


sals, Aristotles olde logyckes and Dunses dyuy- 
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nite, wyth such other lowsy legerdemaynes and place.’’? There was, some twenty years ago, 
rutes of the bott esse pytte, had leaped out of . - ": 
oebctae die ' : ¢ a Homeric scene at which I can not sufi 
ir libraries ‘ we might well haue ben therwith : 
q ciently regret | was not present, when one 


Bale’s controversial style is not that ap- 
proved in episcopal circles in our degener- 
ate days, but I call attention to his central 
point The literary monuments of the 


nation’s history, and we may add of the 


history of Western civilization, its relig- 
ion, its thought, its art, were there, calling 
out to be preserved. It was the duty of 


libraries to preserve them then; and it is 
one of their duties to day ; only complheated 


by the great accessions of similar monu- 


ments produced by the succeeding cen- 


turies and by the printing press, so far 
more fertile than the scriptorium., The 
duty has been recognized by the law of 


nearly all countries in the establishment of 
Systems of obligatory deposit by the pro- 
ducers of new books, though not in every 
country is every deposited book preserved. 

This duty, of preserving the record of 
the nation’s literature, is a commonplace to 
most of you, I do not doubt, but it is worth 
insisting on, since the addition of other 
duties has caused it to be forgotten by 
some, 

The librarians of popular libraries 


boast, and rightly, that (outside their local 


collections, which are parts of the record of 


the national literature) they do not pre- 
serve books, but exploit them. There are 
some of these who absurdly despise the 
libraries’ funetion of preservation. It is 
true that here and there there was, and 
possibly is still, to be found a conservator 
of the old sort, who saw no duty beyond 
that of conserving, and whose attitude to 
readers—at least to all but a few readers— 
was that of Bedford the bookbinder, who 
onee reproached a noble patron with the 
words ‘‘Why, your Lordship’s been a-read- 
ing of them,’’ or more exactly of the 


Cathedral verger who complained bitterly 


of ‘‘people praying about all over the 


of the most distinguished of American 
librarians, then an inexperienced young 
woman, arrived unannounced in the Bod 
leian, and requested Bodley’s librarian t 
let her see ‘‘all his Caxtons.’’ 

Conservation remains one of the primary 
duties. Nothing has happened in the mod- 
ern world to absolve us from it. By it 
alone we perform the service to society of 
viving it its sense of oneness with the past 
its warnings for the future. By it we bind 
the scattered ages, we make men traveled 
in time as transport has made them tra‘ 
eled in space, we make it impossible for 
them to be historically provincial, we 
abolish historical hickory. 

But in fact none of the libraries of con 
servation confines itself to collecting and 
conserving the records of the past, howeve1 
valuable. A contributor to the Library 
Association Record (in an otherwise prot 
itable and sensible paper) recently made a 


‘ 


contrast between ‘‘museum libraries’’ and 
‘laboratory libraries.’’ Another recent 
writer disowned any interest in royal and 
other libraries founded for scholarship and 
ostentation. But quite a lot of the daily 
work of the so-called ‘‘museum libraries’’ 
has little to do with either of these vices 
They too are laboratories or workshops as 
much as are the specialized libraries with 
which the former critie was comparing 
them to their disadvantage, and of course 
far more so than the libraries of more ele- 
mentary reading which were in the mind 
of the latter. 

I took the trouble one morning a littl 
time ago to run over the thousand or tw 
volumes which were waiting overnight 1 
the ‘‘Kept Books’’ pigeonholes in the Brit- 
ish Museum Reading Room. Historica! 
subjects, including the history of litera 
ture, accounted for about half; the rest 
concerned current studies, such as natural 
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And 
it though we are better able to shepherd 


science or contemporary politics. 
e not very profound students of these 
an of any other subjects into other ex- 
‘lent 
e great libraries, so far from (to quote 


specialized libraries in London. 
iin) ‘‘only remotely affecting the great 
ijority,’’ educate the majority’s educa- 
ys and provide the material from which 
emocracy’s leaders teach and uplift it. 

The fulfil no 
inction of laboratory use are few and 


libraries which to-day 
small. They are mainly those of cathedrals 


d old 
n left high and dry by the tide of the 


foundations, whose books have 
modern world, yet which, for such use as 
‘an still be made of them, and for such dis- 
made in them, 


with 


veries as may still be 


form of alliance other 
eall 


i French colleagues rather more descrip- 


Lit some 


what we ‘cooperation’’ and 


tively call ‘‘regrouping.’’ 

In their character as powerhouses for 
the leadership of society the greater libra- 
ries have now for a long time gone beyond 
the passive rodle suggested by my friend 

e warehouseman-librarian. They work 
extramurally. Inventions have been made 
use of. Printing was not long established 
ien modern libraries were first founded, 
old as 
Pho- 
tography, especially in its peculiarly bib- 
(formerly 


and printed catalogues are as 


Thomas James, Bodley’s first keeper. 


iothecal form of  photostat 
rotograph), came later, and when it came 
was quickly made use of. Later still has 
come the film, and we find it beginning to 
The old 


common rule by which libraries could not 


be made safe for bibliography. 


lend has in some countries been cast aside 
altogether; in Great Britain a_ typically 
British compromise is being developed, by 
the older 
library of reference is left, but beside it 


which non-lending stationary 


and in close touch with it a consortium of 
all the others for the specifie purpose of 
mutual and indeed of general lending: the 
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National Central Library, whose new and 
the 





capacious building, the gift of Car- 





negie United Kingdom Trustees, is to be 
opened by the King next month. 

But though the libraries which I have so 
far been considering, those founded for 
that despicable purpose of scholarship, do 
through leadership really and most vitally 
modify the thoughts on important matters 
of the great majority, they affect them, it 
is true, only indirectly. It is not possible 
for all to use them. On the spot the read- 
ing room space is not large enough for all, 
nor can it be enlarged, unless it may be by 
keeping later hours, that is, enlarged in 
time, the only remaining dimension. Even 
for use by the extramural media I men- 
tioned just now, available copies of books 
would be too few. The great central libra- 
ries must be supported by other local and 
special institutions. We come then to the 
functions of the technical and of the public 
libraries. 

There are few more striking sidelights 
on the newness of the complex society in 
than to 
short a time the variety of libraries serving 


which we live consider for how 


special sciences, crafts or interests has 
existed. 

I confine myself to examples from my 
own country in the nineteenth century; as 
always, theology had its own strongholds 
College, Dr. Williams’ 
Foundation and the old Cathedrals. Law 
was entrenched in the Inns of Court, medi- 


eine in the Royal Colleges of Physicians 


Sion Lambeth, 


and Surgeons. 
Other 
Royal Society. 


the 
the 


sciences were gathered by 
We should not forget 


older universities. And that was really 
about all in England, and so far as I know, 


the case was roughly similar in other 
countries. 

Naturally enough, for the propagation 
of knowledge by fission, as of an amoeba, 
was then barely beginning; the old ideal of 


the doctor universalis was not yet dead. 
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The Royal Society still cherished the great 


humanist colleetion of books, ineluding 


much if not all of the library of Bilibaldus 
which presented to it 


Pirekheimer, was 


foundation by Henry 


later that 


shortly after its 
Howard: it 


discovered that classical and _ histori- 


was not till the so- 
clely 
eal scholarship were of no interest to men 
of science, and put Howard’s books up to 
auction. 
To-day is there an interest, a craft, a 
science, Which has not, in every great capi- 
tal city and center of civilization, its own 


) 


There is no need to enumerate 
But 
them than any one in England (unless it 


the National Central 


library ? 
them. [ am perhaps more aware of 
be the librarian of 
Library), since it is part of my funetion 
at the British Museum to advise those ap- 
the 


reading room whose needs may be satisfied 


plicants for tickets of admission to 


in other and less crowded libraries. 


Society now needs more highly instructed 


teachers of the crafts and sciences, and 
only by these special libraries can they be 
trained. The subject-matter of their 


specialized competence has outgrown the 
old and admirable system of apprentice- 
ship. The new wine has burst the old 
bottles. 

But society’s needs never cease develop- 
the 


them. 


libraries must develop to 


All 


specialized interests, which used to divide 


ing, and 


satisfy these separate and 


themselves jealously behind watertight 


bulkheads, begin to need each other. Law 
and medicine have still a more than merely 
It is 
not good for a layman to try to doetor him- 
and if there 


selfish motive for their exclusiveness. 
self—still less his neighbors: 
is a worse pestilence than one who does 
that, it is what is known as a sea-lawyer. 
But even in these subjects there is often 
need for at any rate select laymen to study. 
Psychology and especially social pathology 
are inseparable from medicine. Agrarian 
So it is too in the 


history has a legal side. 
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there is no such large 


Well-meanine 


sciences in which 
for 
often 
great central archeological museums 


motive exclusiveness. 


persons the dissolution otf 
the 
into separate smaller ones, say for orienta! 
Now, while for 


propose 


arts and for anthropology. 
practical convenience it is necessary t 
departmentalize a very large institution, 
there is always some loss in the process. | 
have, for example, always regretted that, 
having been brought up as a printed book 
man I know ex officio and ex hypothes: 
nothing of manuscripts, while some hap- 
pier colleagues are equally at home with 
both. But, departmentalized or not, the 
collections and their curators are under the 
same roof, and their daily need of each 
other difficulty. Primitive 
weapons are part of the prehistory of 


creates no 


Greece and Rome, so they are of that of 
other countries, while they are part of the 
recent history of African and Australasian 
civilizations. 

The departments of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, of British and Medieval An- 
tiquities and of Oriental Antiquities and 
of Ethnography, all contain related mate- 
rial, with techniques and methods of study 
in common, yet essential to wide-branching 
which eall for separate 
And even where connections 


civilizations, 
specialisms. 
used not to be suspected, they are now 
being made apparent by new discoveries. 
China and Sumeria, the Indus Valley and 
Seythia, Scythia and the Celts, were all 
woven together by a web of trade routes. 
We say that the world grows small. It was 
relatively large in the Bronze Age, but it 
was not illimitable. 

What is true of 
The waters 


Pardon this digression. 
museums is true of libraries. 
of knowledge have overflowed the neatly 
‘analized beds in which they were wont to 
flow. The sciences (to use the larger, Con- 
tinental sense of that word which we have 


so needlessly limited in English) _ the 











‘iences are no longer self-sufficient, and 
e libraries are being brought together 
to a fellowship. In the 
blem is being solved in a different man- 

according to the 

In Britain we are building an arch 


each country 


national circum- 
tances. 
made up of regional centers—the key of the 
rch is the National Central Library. 
So far I have had in mind chiefly leader- 
p. But while democracy will always 


| leaders, it is its essence to choose its 


eaders and to follow them with its eyes 
pen. Nor does this apply only to polities. 
If democracy is to mean more than the 
unting of noses or the victory in a con- 
flict of ignorant clamors, darkness and 
oises of night, it must mean a society 
ich thinks and reads and discusses, and 
balanee of judgment, rather than 
ind loyalty, directs its ends. (Not that 
‘ humblest loyalty is not a beautiful vir- 
tue and far healthier for the soul than a 


Whose 


‘onviction that one is as good as anybody 
‘Ise and probably better.) 

Such a society can not exist without free 
access to good books. The remarkable rise 
of the publie library in the last generation 
is the healthiest omen for the future, even 

e material future, of our troubled world 

at I ean conceive—short of the miracu- 

us appearance of some one who could 
understand and with authority and not as 
lie scribes interpret economic phenomena. 

And it 

nder our eyes. 


We were rather slower in England to see 


is real: it is solid: it is there 


he possibilities of the local publie library 
than you were in the United States. For 
ne thing, we had not your ‘‘ Americaniza- 
tion problem,’’ and our big business men 
had not that argument to persuade them 
that the library (like the school) was worth 
while. But it is now difficult to find even 
elderly ladies whose faces when Andrew 
Carnegie is mentioned suggest that they 
have just been told an improper story. 


Not that there are not many, outside the 
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ranks of elderly ladies, who think with 
that the 


masses of worthless love-stories to 


some reason shoveling cut of 
young 
women is a function of the public library 
which might, as well as the sale of choeo 
lates, be left to private commerce. 

That is indeed the opinion of the major- 
ity of the publie librarians themselves, but 
their views are very often in advance of 
those of their committees. Please do not 
think that I deery the issue, even the large 
and preponderating issue, of novels in pub- 
lie libraries. Recreation books are as cood, 
are they not, as a recreation ground? 
Moreover, the novel is now, what the ser- 
mon and the play have each had their turn 
to be, the main channel through which 
fresh ideas on the relationships of men 
with each other, not to speak of men with 
women, and even on the relationship of 
man with God, flow abroad to irrigate and 
fertilize the general mind. That some of 
the ideas are dangerous does not matter. 
Suppress the novel, make it difficult of 
aeeess, even, and how much poorer should 
we be! 

But reading for entertainment, however 
large it bulks, is a decreasing proportion of 


The 


solid book on some vocational or general 


the reading done in public libraries. 


subject, which takes from four to ten times 
as long as a novel to read, rises from year 
to year in the tables. There are bad and 
backward public libraries, of course, but 
they grow fewer. 

All this must be so familiar to you here, 
who preceded us on the same road, that I 
have some shame in propounding such 
platitudes or ‘‘cabbage again,’’ as the an- 
cient Romans, anticipating the very accents 
of America, were wont to put it. But the 
complexity of this great subject must be 
my excuse. 

This last month our British Library As- 
sociation had, to give the inaugural address 


at its annual gathering, Dr. Hetherington, 
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vice-chancellor of the University of Liver- to avoid quoting him. I have avoid 
pool, and a noted son of the Glasgow doing so. The best last word I find is 
School of Philosophy. (British philoso-  this—St. Thomas a Kempis, or whoever 
phers, as you perhaps know, go north to be was the author of the ‘‘Imitation 
born.) Dr. Hetherington’s noble oration, Christ,’’ prayed that he might not | 


which is appearing in the next Library 
Record, dealt 
subject, and particularly in its larger po- 
He said, better than I could 


thines I would have wished 


Assoc tation with this very 
litical aspect. 
have, the very 
to say on the most vital part of any sub- 


ject. My chief endeavor to day has been 


tempted to meddle with thines above lis 


charge. To-day, in theory if not ever) 


where in practise, all the world man lives 


in is man’s charge. To his glory and his 


danger he is free. To be worthy of 


freedom he must make a right use o! 


libraries. 


WHAT PRESERVATION OF RECORDS OF 
SCHOLARSHIP MEANS TO CHANGING 
CIVILIZATIONS’ 


WueEN I attended the Toronto confer- 


ence in 1927, as a new member of the 


American Library Association, I did not 
imagine that | would speak one day before 
libra- 


so large an audience of American 


rians. Permit me to address most 


my 
hearty thanks to your committee for the 
great privilege they offer me. 

Prehistoric civilizations are distinguished 
mostly by the quality of flint implements 
The first 


histurie civilizations are easily character- 


made by men of the Stone Age. 


ized by their systems of writing. As long 
as cuneiform signs were used in Mesopo- 
tamia, the civilizations seemed to be one, 
although under different names: Sumerian, 
But the 
use of cuneiform signs ceased, the civiliza- 


Babylonian or Assyrian. when 
tion changed, although the new language, 
Aramaic, was almost the same as Baby- 
lonian, and there was no change in the in- 
habitants. Egyptian eivilization stood as 
long as the use of hieroglyphies continued 
and disappeared with it, although the Cop- 


1 Address by Monsignor Eugene Tisserant, direc- 
tor of the Vatican Library, Vatican City, Italy, 
before the second general session of the fifty-fifth 


annual conference of the American Library Asso- 


ciation, Chicago, October 18, 1933. 


tic language was fundamentally the san 
as the old Egyptian which it superseded. 
The extraordinary continuity and immobil- 
ity of Chinese culture is due to the fixed- 
ness of its pictorial writing system. 

The Arabs had a deep influence upon the 
cultural development of Persians and 
Turks when they forced them to adopt 
their alphabet, and Mustapha Kema! 
struck the hardest possible blow against 
old Turkish life when he recently intro 
duced the use of the Latin alphabet. 

Nothing preserves so strongly as a special 
alphabet the individuality of peoples. I* 
example, many Armenian communities in 
Turkey maintained their own individualit) 
even after losing the use of their own lan- 
guage, simply because they wrote Turkis! 
with Armenian characters. Two parts of 
a very strong ethnological unity, Serbiaus 
and Croatians, are divided by the use 0! 
two different alphabets, the Serbians tak 
ing the Cyrillian alphabet from Byzantine 
missionaries in the ninth century, and tlie 
Croatians the Latin alphabet from Roman 
missionaries at about the same time. Now, 
after the war, when political unity has 
been realized, the differences in religion 


and eulture which were not formerly 














iblesome have been aggravated by the 
litferenee in alphabets. 
By these examples it becomes obvious 
it alphabets are a potent factor in the 
: evelopment of civilization, and differ- 
nces in alphabets are serious obstacles in 
: ssing from one civilization to another 
en more serious than differences in lan- 
lage. 

‘To-day we eonsider translation an easy 

cess: In ancient times translations were 
and adaptations difficult and slow. 

ok at what happened when Greek-speak- 
ng Hebrew communities in Egypt felt in 

e third century Bb. C. the necessity of a 
(ireek translation of the Old Testament. 

is translation probably took only a few 

ars, but soon its use created a division 
etween Alexandrian and _ Palestinian 
Jews. The former attempted to excuse the 

‘anslation by bringing forth the legend of 

e seventy interpreters. Then they made 

new translation, known as that of Aquila, 

ich was much closer to the Hebrew. 
Nevertheless, they finally had to abandon 

and return to the use of the Hebrew 
riginal. The Greek translation of the Old 
lestament was preserved through the con- 
version to Christianity of many Egyptian 
Jews and because the Christian Chureh 
idopted it. 

We can cite other translations, mostly of 
religious books, made in Central Asia at 
the beginning of the Middle Ages, and a 
Thibetan translation of Buddhist books, of 
Mongolian translations of Manichean 
books. But most of these translations were 
‘phemeral. Moreover, changes in expres- 
sion of ideas owing to differences in lan- 
vuages led to such wide departures that 
schisms occurred and new sects were estab- 
lished. 

The result of the above-mentioned diffi- 
culties in transferring texts from one al- 
phabet to another, and from one language 
to another, was that many of the records 


e 


of ancient knowledge disappeared. It is 
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not easy, generally speaking, to know what 
has disappeared and what has been the loss 
to civilization. Some day, perhaps, we 
shall know more exactly from literary 
papyri how great was the damage to 
humanity caused by the destruction of 
Greek wisdom as kept in the Alexandrian 
library. But to-day so many fortunate ex- 
cavations in Mesopotamia have restored to 
us entire clay tablet libraries that we can 
write something on the record of what 
humanity lost in the destruction of As- 
syrian and Babylonian writings. Let us 
pass over literary and religious texts, be- 
cause it is impossible to calculate the in- 
fluence they might have had on humanity; 
but the loss in scientific matter is unques- 
tionable: mathematical methods abandoned 
for centuries, medical experiences forgot- 
ten, astronomical observations without 
sequel. When Alexander the Great made 
the conquest of Babylon, there were still 
clay tablets and priests who could read 
them. However, a very small part of that 
science was transferred to the Greeks be- 
eause the change of writing and language 
was too difficult. 

Things went another way in the Western 
world at the end of the Roman empire. In 
a few centuries, barbarian migrations cov- 
ered the whole of Europe, and the ruin of 
Roman civilization might have been simi- 
lar to that of Mesopotamia. But the Latin 
alphabet remained alive, since these peoples 
did not possess special alphabets, and noth- 
ing hindered them from adopting Latin 
literature. 

And, now, who saved Greek and Roman 
culture—our culture? A few men, who 
preserved in their libraries, as did Cas- 
siodorus in his retreat at Vivarium in 
southern Italy, the most famous writings 
of Roman authors. These collectors pre- 
served some hundreds of manuscripts, 
which treasured up an entire civilization. 
And then, thousands of monks in Italy, in 
France, in Great Britain, in Germany, 
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working In silence for ten centuries, repro- 
duced these models of beautiful language 
that were Cicero’s discourses and Virgil’s 
poems, and prepared, in a world full of 


wars, for days of progress and _ brilliant 
life. Modern men have no right to despise 

that did 
] 


life towards bettering eivili- 


monasteries by monks 


in their 


" ] 
little 


zation, for it is not a small thing to pre- 
pare the future. 

We must admit that the general cultural 
life of the Middle Ages did not reflect what 
it seems to have been in several monaster- 
ies. But when times became favorable, it 
was possible to take advantage, for civiliza- 
the obscure monastic preservation 


When 


founded his empire, giving 


tion, oft 
of records of ancient scholarship. 
Charlemagne 


peace to the greater part of Europe, he 


once that monasteries con- 


found all at 


tained many professors and masters of 


culture. For a quarter of a century, diffu- 
sion of knowledge seemed the first aim of 
the emperor, and under the direction of a 
Aleuin, did 
everywhere, new type of 
Carlo- 


Britisher, not only schools 
but a 
beautiful 


vingian, took the place of the rather illegi- 


flourish 


writing, the clear and 
ble running hand of the Merovingian age, 
preparing the humanistic character, which 
became our printing type. 

Dozens of monasteries strove then for 
superiority in the possession of books, and 
not only of ecclesiastical books, since it has 
been indicated by Professor Sabbadini, in 
his account of the rediscovery of classics 
that of the 


classical texts we know were found only in 


during the Renaissanee, most 


Carlovingian copies: these include Caesar, 


Sallust. Lueretius, Juvenal, Persius, both 
Plinies, Tacitus, Luean, Suetonius, Martial 
How re- 


ser- 


and the greater part of Cicero. 


fined must have been the culture of 


vatus Lupus, abbot of the 


with 


Ferrieres, in 


ninth who was familiar 


works of Aulus Gellius, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Un- 


century, 


Suetonius, Caesar and Horace! 


Livy, 
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fortunately, the empire was soon divided 
and Europe was again the prey of compe- 
titions and wars. But monasteries remained 
as centers of cultural life until the founda- 
tion of the The 
oratory and the library were the most im 


universities, and after. 
portant places in the monasteries. ‘‘Claus- 


trum sine armario quasi castrum sine 


armamentario,’’ said an eleventh century 
canon, @.e., ‘A monastery without a library 
would be as a stronghold without ammuni- 
And a Carthusian friar developed 
A 


monastery without books is a town without 


tion.”’ 
this idea with a gentle simplicity: 
resources, a stronghold without walls, a 
kitchen without pans, a table without food, 
a garden without vegetables, a meadow 
without flowers, a tree without leaves.’’ 

However, while monks were still keeping 
monuments of Roman culture, a new cul- 
ture developed in universities from the 
thirteenth century, which did not seem to 
owe very much, at least directly, to Roman 
classicism—I mean scholastie philosophy 
and theology. The library of the Sorbonne 
at the end of the thirteenth century and 
the Pope’s library in 1311 contained al 
most exclusively the works of philosophers, 
theologians and lawyers, patristics and 
Holy Scripture. In the Pope’s library, 
two treatises of Cicero, ‘‘De Arte Rheto- 
rica’’ and ‘‘De Officiis,’’ and two pieces of 
Seneca were the only classical Latin texts 
But, on the other hand, Aristotle and 
Plato, although in rough translations from 
Arabic, began to take a great place in the 
current thought and a desire for more and 
better texts eommon. Scholars 
were thirsty for Greek thought. 

And, suddenly, war, which brings de- 
struction and kills civilization, gives to the 
western world what it Greek 
monks and Greek scholars, bringing with 
them the books which are their only trea- 
sures, arrive in Italy in the first part of the 
fifteenth century, and Constanti 
nople is taken by Mohammed II, Florence 


became 


wants. 


while 











ind Rome become the theaters of the most 


extraordinary effort for rendering in 
Latin, and making aecessible to all, the 


Modern 


numents of Greek culture. 


Europe is arising: it needs new culture 
nd new thought; and it finds them in 


Athens—Athens forgotten for fifteen cen- 
turies—Athens partially seen in rare Ro- 
man adaptations, now in its original form 
accessible to all. No one at that time did 
so much as Pope Nicholas V for research 
the 


accessible 


for protection of 
scholars, for making the 


sures of ancient literature so intrepidly 


f manuscripts, 
trea- 


collected. Nicholas wished to possess in 
the Vatican the beautiful and the 


library: he scholars 


most 


sent every- 


richest 


where to collect or copy—not only to 
Greece, but also to Great Britain and Ger- 
many. If he hears of a complete copy of 
Livy found in some Nordie county, Den- 
mark or Norway, he sends immediately one 
of his most trustworthy ealligraphists in 
order to get a copy of it. Nicholas collects 
Latin manuscripts, encourages translations 
{ Greek authors, and in a few 
Herodotus, Thueydides, Xenophon, Polyb- 
Philo, Theo- 


translated in 


years 


Diodorus, Appianus, 


1uS, 


phrastus, Ptolemaeus are 


satin. At his death, Nicholas leaves a 


lection of 824 Latin manuscripts and 


353 Greek ones, which are still the pride 
of the Vatican library. 

The Popes, until the sacking of Rome in 
1527, not only opened their library to all, 
but also permitted copying, and even lent 
very largely, with the intent to help the 
diffusion of knowledge. Of course, in the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century, print- 
ing began to multiply copies, and when at 
the end of the sixteenth century Pope 
Sixtus V forbade the 


loans of books in 
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order to preserve them, we must confess 
that loans were no longer necessary. 

What progress for civilization was pro- 
dueed by this knowledge of old authors is 
an old story. Aristotle and Plato became 
known exactly as they were; the history of 
antiquity was largely open to scholars and 
permitted comparisons between similar sit- 
uations, which can be so useful for states- 
Most of the 
experience in medicine and other practical 
humanity. 


men and leaders. ancient 


sciences were back to 
Last, but 
Geography, brought to Florence by Chry- 


soleras, is translated into Latin in 1406, a 


given 


not least, after Ptolemaeus’ 


new and vivid interest in geographical ex- 
ploration is The 
Ptolemaeus on the rotundity of the earth 


created. doctrine of 
is again brought into evidence, and as a 
direct consequence there resulted the dis- 
covery Such 
eanece of the conservation of the records of 


of America. is the signifi- 
scholarship. 


Loss of records of scholarship means 
breaking the progress of civilization, and 
preservation of records of scholarship 
means continuity of civilization in a world 
submitted There- 


fore, our task, as librarians, is similar to 


to continuous changes. 


that of the priestesses of Vesta, to whom 
was committed the care of the sacred fire. 
And this is the reason why nothing is un- 
worthy in our life, if we consider our duty 
towards humanity, the protection of books 


against beetles, repairing ragged parch- 
ment fragments, erection of new _ book- 


stacks or building new reading rooms, as 
All 


noble, if we feel that we are helping hu- 


well as cataloging or labeling. are 
manity in its trend toward that spiritual 
unity which would be the result of unity 
of culture. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FRENCH SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
THE abolition of fees in French secondary 


schools, which has been progressively carried 


out since 1927, is, according to the Educational 
Supplement of the London Times, now almost 


complete. From the lowest class (the sixth) to 
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he first, education is free, and from this vear 
fees will not be charged in e sper il h cher 
classes in which courses of mathematies and 
pl lo ophy are given. Fees are 1] paid tor 

certain courses n preparation ior particular 

examinations, and also in the preparatory class 
yr pupils under 11 years of age. It is in- 

tended, however, gradually to vet rid of this last 

class, which give the same sort of instruetion 
ean be obtained in an element \ school. 

The Supple me continue There is no doubt 
hat the institu of free education is respon- 
ble in great measure for the very large in- 

crease which has oeeurred in the number of 
pupils in secondary schools. From 1927 to 
1932 the total number of pupils in lyeées and 
colleges rose from 167,000 to about 226,000. 
To « x plain this « x pansion, however, it 1s neces- 


aecount also of the big factor of 


take 


the birth rate. In the years immediately fol- 


lowing the war there was a sharp inerease in 
the birth rate, and as children normally enter 
the secondary schools at the age of 11 it is pre- 
cisely in the last few years that this increase 
has rongely iffected the number ol children 
pre enting then selves for admission into the 
sixth Glass. 

It is not vet possible to ascertain the exact 


number of new pupils received for the present 


1 
school Ve 


opened at the beginning of 
this month. The birth rate factor points to the 
probability of a slight diminution as compared 


An 


which has been noted in the attitude of parents 


with recent years interesting tendency 
may also have some effeet in the same direction. 


On account of the overerowding of the liberal 
professions some parents are now hesitating to 
send their children to the lyeées. Inereasing 
numbers are being sent to the schools in which 
It is stated that 


certain schools of this type in Paris and in the 


technical instruction is given. 


suburbs will have to refuse, for lack of room, 20 
or 30 per cent. of the candidates who had passed 
the entrance examination. This tendeney also 
accounts in part for the advance of the higher 
elementary schools, which are becoming more 
numerous, and which had 83,000 pupils in 1932 
as compared with 73,000 in 1924. It should be 
pointed out that in the matter of free education 
these schools have all along been on the same 
footing as the elementary schools, of which they 


are really the offspring. 
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On the whole, according to the Times, th 
lyeées and colleges appear to be adapting then 
selves to the influx of new elements with cou 
age, though it is obvious that the wave of new 
admissions, as it advances up the school, creates 
difficulties for the masters of each elass in tun 
It is claimed that the abolition of fees will 1 
sult, as it was intended to do, in an improv 
ment in the general intellectual quality of t) 
pupils, since children of promise in the elemen 
tary schools will be drawn more easily to highe 
education. These children do not obtain admis 


sion to the lyeée or collége as a matter o 


course: a selection is made. The initiative in 
making the application rests with the parents. 


The the 


mainly on the basis of the notes on his work 


qualifications of pupil are judged 
made in the ordinary course during his el 
mentary school career. There is an examina 
tion, but this is intended to be a sort of addi 
test to the 


from the child’s dossier and is not itself elimi 


tional confirm eonelusions drawn 


natory. 


EXPERIMENTAL SEMINAR IN EDUCA- 
TION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CINCINNATI 
GRADUATE programs in the Teachers Colle 
of the University of Cincinnati have this yea: 
been revised to center around the work of a: 
seminar, in which enrolled 


experimental are 


thirty selected students. The seminar is meeting 
two afternoons each week throughout the year 
and provides over half of the instructional 1 
quirements for the degree of master of education. 
The entire graduate faculty of the Teachers Col 
lege is participating in the seminar work, the 
aim being to secure both breadth and integra 
tion in the interpretation of educational prob 
lems. 

The seminar is divided into four sections, a 
faculty chairman and committee being respon 
The 


committee chairmen, are as follows: The Schoo 


sible for each. four divisions, with the 
in Relation to Society and the Social Order, Dr. 
S. L. Eby; Organization of the American Schoo! 
System, Dr. William A. Cook; Educational Ps) 

chology and Principles of Learning and Teac! 

Dr. Hendrickson; Scientitic 
Method and Research in Edueation, Dr. Carter 
V. Good. Unification of the work done in these 


various areas is secured through weekly confer 


Gordon 


ing, 


ences of committee chairmen and the genera 














Dean L. A. 
stein, director of graduate work. 


rvision and eoordination of 

ceneral, the sessions are organized around 
discussion of erucial problems in educational 
yy and practise, on the assumption that 
ents will cover the necessary factual ma 
ils through private study and conferences of 

groups. Each chairman is holding regu- 


conference hours with student groups, and 


students themselves have organized small 


ssion groups which meet several times a 


k in the seminar rooms of the Teachers Col- 
building. 
lhe student group consists primarily of full 
ie graduate students, ineluding several gradu- 
scholars. In addition, a number of local 
chers working toward higher degrees have 
enrolled, on recommendation of the fae 
y. All members of the seminar are expected 
to do a large amount of library work, and are 
king use of the graduate reading room in the 
versity Library for this purpose. 
Careful records are being kept of the seminar 
‘ocedure and outcomes, and student reactions 
the experiment are secured at regular inter 
s. No attempt is being made to keep pro 
The 


iphasis throughout is on student activity, how 


lure uniform from section to section. 
with full utilization of student reports on 
ecial topies, preparation of summaries of the 
cussion by student committees, submission of 
scussion topies and special problems by stu- 
nts, and student work upon bibliographical 
sources. It is expected that if the experiment 
s regarded as successful it will be repeated dur- 
ng the summer session of 1934. 

Students in the seminar will be required to 
take comprehensive written examinations on the 
various areas of education covered. Although a 
program of specialized courses is being main- 
tained for the larger group of graduate students 
vho are unable to enroll in the seminar, com- 
prehensive examinations on selected fields of 
education will also be required of this group. 
For both groups, a thesis of research character 
ind an oral examination upon this are required. 

In addition to the general seminar, a special- 
ed seminar on National Surveys of Secondary 
Edueation is meeting on alternate Mondays 
throughout the year. This is primarily for su- 


perintendents, junior and senior high-school 
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principals and their assistants, and is under the 
Dean L. A. Pechstein, Dr. S. L. 


Eby and Dr. Carter V. Good. 


direction of 


NEW YORK STATE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR DELINQUENT BOYS 

A STATE training school for delinquent 

at Warwick, N. Y., was dedicated to New York 


“a laboratory for the 


boys 


State on October 15, as 
study of human behavior.” 
the ceremonies 


} 


Aceording to the account of 
New York 


turned over to Robert Rosenbluth, the superin- 


viven in The Times, the school was 
tendent, by Victor F. Ridder, president of the 
State Board of Social Welfare, in behalf of the 
state, who acted as chairman. 

Governor Herbert H. Lehman, who was pre 
vented from attending the ceremony by illness, 
sent a message which was read to the erowd ot 
300 had 


Dr. Frederick Tilney, senior 


some persons who vathered from all 
parts of the state. 
attending physician of the Neurological Insti 
tute of New York, who will be head of the 
school’s medical board, gave the principal ad 
dress. 

In his message, which was read to the assem- 
blage by State Commissioner of Social Welfare 


David C. Adie, Governor Lehman said: 


The projected program at State School is full 


of possibilities, not only in helping boys to re- 
establish themselves but as the means of assisting 
all of us to 


are involved in the problems of juvenile delin- 


better understand the factors which 
quency. 

It ought to be perfectly evident to all that the 
that of 


behavior 


erime is 
childhood 


f juvenile courts commit 


ultimate in the prevention of 


Oo 
s 
] 


long before the judges ¢ 


uiding the development of 


youths to an institution. 
Earnestly we must endeavor to develop new and 
better methods for the abatement of juvenile de- 
linquency. We are all happy that the school has 
I am particularly 
this 


modern methods at its disposal. 
grateful, as the governor of state, for the 
generous voluntary service being rendered by the 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical New 
York City, Columbia College and Teachers College, 
as well as many other agencies cooperating with 


Center in 


the board of visitors, to carry out a modern pro- 


gram of child care. 


A telegram from President Franklin D. 


Roosevelt said: 
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[ am delighted to know that the official opening — cil, composed of representatives of the teachers 
f the State Training School is to be held this with a competent, experienced chairman to advisi 
ifternoon. You have known of my long-time in- upon educational matters. 


terest in these boys and of my firm belief that with 

» assistance of the state we can give them oppor- 
tunity to become fine citizens. 

The first year of my governorship I was greatly 
distressed by the physical conditions which made 
the old school on Randall’s Island so impossibly 
out of date. It was therefore a great satisfaction 
o me to assist in the establishment of this splendid 


new school at Warwick. 


Bishop William T. Manning, of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York, delivered 
the invoeation. 

The school now has a population of 323 in 


mates, with a capacity ol 500. Of those now 


enrolled, 194 are Negroes. There are thirty 
two buildings at the present time, with two 
more still to be constructed. 

The boys receive a general course in voea- 
tional training, without being made craftsmen 
competent in only one line. They receive ele- 


mentary education where it is needed. 


A SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR NEW 
YORK CITY 
Mr. LAGuARDIA, mayor-elect of New York 
City, gave, in addresses toward the end of his 
eampaign, the following seventeen points as his 


educational program: 


1. I recognize public education as one of the 
great functions of the city, forming an important 
part of a comprehensive plan for municipal de- 


velopment which will 


also include housing, parks, 
playgrounds and various recreational and cultural 
interests. 

2, I will seek to create a board of education by 
appointment of qualified persons who will devote 
their energies, not to political jobbery and routine 
activities as at present, but to the formulation of 
broad educational policies suited to the needs of 
the age and worthy of the first city of the nation. 
I favor, and favor most emphatically, a non 
partisan—not a bipartisan—board. 

3. I will seek legislation to abolish the board 
of superintendents as an administrative body, make 
the superintendent the responsible executive of the 
school system and see that this post be filled, as it 
should be, by the most competent man available, 
a man who will inspire the entire teaching body 
and win the confidence of the people of this city. 


4. I will appoint an advisory educational coun- 


5. I will submit legislation to effectuate a ger 
eral reorganization and consolidation of the sys 
tem to eliminate unnecessary clerical, contract 
janitorial and administrative posts. 

6. I will endeavor to make public educatior 
serve the community, the state and the nation by 
encouraging the teaching staffs of the schools t 
carry out a general revision of the curriculum in 
the light of the great social changes now under 
way, in accordance with the finest American tra 
ditions. 

7. I will guarantee to the teachers fair working 
conditions, just compensation, security of position, 
voice in the formulation of educational policies and 
opportunity to help bring the program of the pub 
lic schools of the city to the very highest possible 
point of excellence. 

8. I will eliminate all duplicate and multipl 
jobs in the schools, reduce classes to appropriate 
size and thus give employment to the unappointed 
teachers. 

9. I will remove the quasi-educational functions, 
such as care of truants and so-called ‘‘incorri 
gible’’ children, from the realm of political favo1 
itism and place them in the hands of specially 
trained teachers and specialists. 

10. I will guard the schools, with all the power 
of the mayor’s office, from political influence ot 
every kind. 

11. I will seek to coordinate the work of th 
elementary schools through a functional reorgani 
zation of the office of division superintendent. 

12. I will seek to coordinate the work of the 
secondary schools in like manner and establish a 
high school of fine arts for the discovery and de 
velopment of exceptional talent in the younger: 
generation. 

13. I will institute a survey of the work ot 
higher educational instruction in the city for th 
purpose of determining administrative waste and 
inefficient policies. 

14. I will inaugurate a system of school adminis 
tration designed to develop the initiative of th 
35,000 teachers upon whom the quality of educa 
tion depends, and who will utilize their trained 
intelligence in the improvement of the progra 
of instruction. I will advocate and seek legisla 
tion to extend the merit system of promotion 
through the school system. 

15. I propose to bring the schools into closer 1 
lation to parents and to make them more responsi¥' 
to community needs and conditions. 


16. I shall abolish the system whereby an as 











sistant superintendent and other politically selected 
ials can, through political influence, get them 
res appointed to high positions in the school 
system, place their names on textbooks, and have 
1 accepted and purchased for use in the public 
schools. There are literally tons of unused school 


} | f 


ks of this description in the basements and 
storehouses of the schools. 

17. I do not favor the curtailment of educational 
facilities, either in the elementary or higher grades. 
Neither do I favor curtailment of evening school 
students 
Whe n 


facilities which serve thousands of eco- 
nically unable to attend day sessions. 


education ends, democracy ends. 


THE LIBRARY ACTIVITIES OF THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Miss 
Mary U. Rothrock, librarian of the Lawson Me- 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for 
(thee Library, Knoxville, Tenn., to devote part 
of her time to coordinating the library activities 

the Tennessee Valley Authority’s Knoxville 
headquarters. Thus marks the beginning of a 
new service which the Lawson MeGhee Library 
has instituted to assist the government in exe- 
cuting its Tennessee Valley Project. 

Last spring the directors of the Lawson Me- 
(hee Library passed a resolution offering the 
services of the library for the advancement of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s program. It 
was recognized that a wealth of data exists in 
the various library facilities in and about Knox- 
ville, and it was proposed that this material, as 
well as such facilities as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority may establish, be made accessible to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in the promo- 
tion of its program, which, immediately upon 
its establishment, began collecting a library at 
its Washington headquarters. This library will 
shortly be moved to Knoxville. 

The present 
Miss Rothroek 


the Tennessee Valley Authority as consultant 


arrangements contemplate that 
will devote part of her time at 


on library matters, without affecting in any way 
her work as librarian at the Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary or creating any changes in the personnel 
at that library. 
In addition to establishing a technical library 
and data files, it is planned later to establish a 
library at the village to be erected near the 
Norris Dam for the use of the workers em- 
ployed on that project, as well as to assist in 
the program for training these workers. 
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Miss Rothrock 
Lawson MeGhee Library since 


librarian at the 
1916. 
After her graduation from Vanderbilt Univer 


has been 


October, 


sity, she spent two years at the New York State 
Library School, and later was head of the eir 
culation department of the Cossett Library in 
During the World War, Miss 
Rothrock served as Knoxville chairman for the 


Memphis, Tenn. 


American Library Association War Service and 
as Library Publicity Director for Tennessee for 
the U. S. Food Administration. 

Miss Rothrock the 
Tennessee Library Association, president of the 


has been president of 
Southeastern Library Association, and presi- 


dent of the East Tennessee Historica! Society. 


THE JUNIOR SCIENCE CLUBS OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Apout fifteen hundred children attended 
three meetings arranged by The American In- 
stitute for its Junior Science Clubs on Novem 
ber 4. These meetings were planned with 
the idea of opening up new fields of work to 
the young people who are especially interested 
in science. 

Mr. Alfred Knight, vice-president of the in- 
stitute, fellow of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, acted as chairman of the general science 
meeting in the Auditorium of City College, at 
which the audience was composed of children 
under fifteen years of age. The speakers were: 
Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, curator of reptiles 
and mammals of the New York Zoological Park. 
Dr. Ditmars illustrated his talk on “Strange 
Animal Friends” with three reels of motion piec- 
tures, taken by himself. 

Mr. Merwin M. Peake, founder of the Junior 
Air Squadron of Elizabeth, New Jersey, de- 
scribed “Junior Aeronautics for Science Clubs.” 
The prineiples of airplane construetion and 
operation were demonstrated by a large work- 
ing model. 

In biology, for children between fifteen and 
eighteen years of age, a meeting was held in the 
auditorium of the New York Botanical Garden, 
with an audience of about five hundred. Dr. 
William Crocker, director of the Boyce Thomp 
son Institute for Plant Research, Yonkers, New 
Dr. E. D. Merrill, di- 
rector of the Botanical Gardens, spoke on “The 
Origins of Our Cultivated Food Plants” and 


Mr. Robert F. Light, biochemist, of the Re- 


York, acted as chairman. 
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Staff of Fleischmann Laboratories, on 
“Clinical and Experimental Phases of the Study 
‘itamins.” 
The Senior Physieal Science Meeting, at- 
hundred children, was held 


New York. Dr. 


the Plan Comunit- 


tended by some five 
at the Collece of the City ot 
ister, chairman of 
Science Clubs, acted as chair- 


Work, School ot 


spoke on “The 


Junior 
man, and Dr. Lineoln T. Kn- 
iz, Columbia University, 
Particles in Chemieal Engi- 


sor Parke B 


nificance of Fine 
neering,” and Profes Fraim, Phys 
Department of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, addressed the group on the subject: 
he Peculiar Behavior of Fluids.” 

BIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 


NURSERY EDUCATION 
National Association for Nursery Edu 
eation held its fifth 
Royal York Hotel in Toronto, on October 26, 
assembled in- 


Tut 
biennial conference at the 


whieh 


27 and 28. The group 
eluded the wide variety of interests which has 
been characteristic of the earlier conferences of 


There were present not only 


ty ) 
sOoeclation., 


nursery school teachers and administrators, but 


the as 


psychologists, psychiatrists, parent educators, 


, 


directors of research institutions, nutritionists, 


pediatricians, social workers, home economies 


extension workers, interested parents, and 


others. 
The eonterenece was weleomed to the Univer- 
Toronto and to St. George’s School for 


the Rev. Dr. H. A i Cody, presi- 
iam Blatz, 


sity of 
Child Study by 
university, and Dr. Wil 
Sehool. Dr. 


dent of the 


director of St. 
Stoddard, of the University of Iowa, president 


George's George 


of the association, deseribed future functions of 
the association. 

Among the subjects considered were the needs 
of homes and the relationship between parents 
and other agencies of nursery education; the 
physieal health of the child; the preparation of 
nursery school teachers and a deseription of 
what constitutes an able nursery school teacher; 
administrative aspects of nursery schools within 
the school and in its relations to other phases 
constitute the educational 


of edueation which 


process in the nursery school; the child’s under- 


lying psychological characteristics and needs as 


seen by mental hygienists and by experimenters 
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in mental measurement; a codification of what 
constitute the essential characteristics of a nur 
sery school, and finally, a philosophical evalua 
tion of the objectives of nursery education. 
Professor E. A. Bott, of the department 0 
psychology of the University of Toronto, ad 
“Pre-School Edueatio: 
and the Lillian Gilbreth, 
consulting engineer, of Montelair, New Jersey, 


dressed the group on 


Community.” Dr. 


gave the dinner address on “The Challenge o! 
the New Deal to Nursery Education.” 
Several special enterprises of the associatior 
were Mary Davis 
Nursery-Kindergarten Specialist in the Bureau 
Interior, 


announced. Dr. Dabney 


ot Edueation, Department of the 
newly elected president of the association, 

scribed the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis 
tration Nursery School Program which autho 

izes the use of Federal Emergency Relief Fund 
for Relief Pre-Schools under the joint directio: 
of State Emergency Relief Administrators and 
A group 


of directors of private nursery schools peti 


State Superintendents of Edueation. 


tioned the executive committee of the associa 
tion to appoint a committee to study their sp 
cial needs with a view to determining how the 
can maintain their edueational standards unde 


The 


expects shortly to publish a revised statement 


present financial conditions. association 
of the minimum essentials of nursery educatio: 
as determined by a committee of which Dr. Ha 
riet O’Shea, of Purdue University, is chairman. 
The proceedings of the conference will be issued 
in the near future as edited by a committe 
under the direction of Dr. Elizabeth Moore 
Manwell, of Syracuse, New York. 


“VOCATIONAL EDUCATION HAS PRO- 
GRAM FOR RELIEF AND RECON- 
STRUCTION ” 

FINAL plans for the eighth annual meeting o! 
the American Voeational Association to be held 
in Detroit from to 9 were a 
nounced by Mr. Warren E. Bow, assistant su 
perintendent in charge of technical and voca 
recent meeting of thi 
committee on arrangements. L. H. Dennis, a: 
sistant superintendent in charge of secondar’ 
and vocational education in Michigan; E. §. 
Gallup, supervisor of vocational agriculture; lk. 
G. Smith, supervisor of industrial education; 
Miss Ruth Freegard, supervisor of vocational 


December 6 


tional schools, at a 
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ne economies, and J. J. Lee, supervisor of 
ibilitation, were present. 
George F. Zook, U. 


cation, formerly president of the University 


S. Commissioner ot 


Akron, will speak at the general session Fri- 
evening, Mr. Chester Gray, 
the Federal Farm Bureau Association, 


December 8. 
ad ol 

appear on the same program. 
Harry L. Hopkins, federal relief adminis- 
or, is to be the speaker at the banquet which 
to be served in the grand ballroom of the 
tel Statler, Thursday evening, December 7. 
nk Cody, superintendent of schools at De 

will be toastmaster. 

lhe first general meeting of the convention on 
ednesday evening, December 6, will be in the 
High School, 


re all general sessions will be held. Dr. 


litorium of Cass Technieal 
I. Voelker, superintendent of publie in 
ction, and Superintendent Frank Cody will 
‘tend greetings. Among other prominent edu- 
rs from Michigan who will take part in the 
rram are: Dr. George Myers, of the Univer- 
of Michigan; K. G. Smith, state supervisor 
ndustrial edueation, and Miss Ethel Wooden, 
ncipal of the part-time school at Pontiae. 
lr. Smith will preside at a joint industrial edu- 
tion and industrial arts meeting when the sub- 
‘The NRA and the Pre-employment Train- 

of the Junior Worker” is discussed. 
Keller, director of the National 
City, a 


Franklin J. 
Occupational Conference of New York 
vly organized group sponsored by the Car- 
ie Foundation, will speak at a meeting ar- 
ved by the division of vocational guidance. 
lhe National Parent-Teacher Association is 
«© represented by First Vice-president Mrs. 
I’. Langworthy, of Winnetka, Illinois. Miss 
rances Zuill, president of the American Home 
Kconomies Association; Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, 
ite director of vocational New 
State; Dr. Charles Fisher, Ann Arbor; 
Fred J. Barr, M.D., direetor of personnel, Na- 


edueation, 


York 


tional Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
and Arthur B. Mays, of the University of Illi- 
ois, will be among the speakers. 

The chairmen presiding at the meetings of 
the divisions of home economies and industrial 
arts are: Miss Ruth Freegard, state supervisor 
of home economies in Michigan; Miss Julia 
Grant, supervisor of home economies, Detroit, 
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and Mr. Earl Bedell, assistant director of indus 
trial arts, Detroit. 

The Industrial Arts Division and the Indus 
trial Edueation Division will meet in a joint ses 
sion at luncheon in the Book-Cadillae on Satur 
day noon, December 9. The Rehabilitation and 
Voeational Guidance Associations are to have a 
The Agricultural Asso 
and the 


joint luncheon meeting. 


ciation will meet in a similar session 
Voeational Home Economies Division will have 


Friday at Miss Hazel 


Thompson, state supervisor of Kansas, will pre 


a luncheon on which 


side. A luneheon for teacher trainers will be 
ziven in Ann Arbor. 

The Voeational Guidance Association of De 
troit and vicinity will sponsor a dinner on Fri 
day evening, December 8. Other dinners and 
informal breakfast meetings are being planned. 

Visits teacher-training 


centers and important Detroit. 


will be made to the 
industries of 
There will be an exhibit of books, school equip 
ment and supplies in the school buildings. En 
tertainments include econeerts and a_ pageant 
prepared by the six technical and vocational 
schools of Detroit with other schools of the eity 


and the metropolitan area. 


THE NEWLY ELECTED CHANCELLOR 
OF THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Dr. JosepH M. M. Gray, pastor of Central 

Methodist Detroit, has been elected 


chaneellor of the American University, Wash- 


Chureh of 


ington, D. C., according to an announcement 
made by Dr. Arthur C. 
the Board of Trustees of the university. 


Dr. Gray will assume his duties in Washing 


Christie, president ot 


ton in January, when he will succeed Bishop 
Edwin Holt Hughes, who has been at the head 
of the university as acting chancellor since last 
January. 

Born in Montgomery, Pa., Dr. Gray earned 


his A.B. degree at Dickinson Seminary. In 


1901, having received his B.D. from Drew 
Theological Seminary, he was ordained into 
Theological S ve | l 1 t 


the Methodist ministry. Since that time the 
degrees of D.D., S.T.D. and Litt.D. have been 
conferred upon him by Baker University, Syra- 
cuse University and Dickinson College, respec- 
tively. 

Dr. Gray, who was ealled to Detroit in 1928, 





. 76> 
biZ 


was formerly active in the Baltimore Confer- 
ence of the Methodist ki piscopal Church. He is 
known as an author and a lecturer. 

At present, the American University consists 
of a Graduate School offering advanced degrees 
a School 


work 


in that field; 


in philosophy and the social sciences; 
of Political f 


Seienee offering Wo years’ 
leading to a baccalaureate degree 
Liberal Arts offering a four- 
year course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. The School of 


Politieal Science are housed in a row ot build- 


and a Co lege ot 


Graduate Sehool and 
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university opposite the 
The 


College of Liberal Arts, which is recognized as 


Ings 


owned by the 
United States Department of Interior. 
a standard college of Class A by the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and on the approved list of the Board 
Methodist 
Chureh and the American Association of Uni 


of Education of the Episcopal 
versity Women, occupies the university’s eighty 
acre campus on the hill topped by the Metro 
politan Memorial M. E. Church in the north 


west section of the city. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PROFESSOR Davip Prescorr Barrows, head of 
the department of political science and formerly 
president of the University of California, was 
introduced on November 7 as the new Theodore 
Roosevelt guest professor at the University of 
Berlin by Dr. 


In the audience to whieh Dr. Barrows 


Eugen Fischer, rector of the uni- 
versity. 
delivered his inaugural lecture were distin- 
guished German scholars and representatives of 
the German Government and the municipality 
of Berlin, of the American Embassy and the 
American colony and officials of the American 
Institute, headed by Dr. Bertling. Dr. Barrows 


spoke on “The New World Called America.” 


Dr. RayMoND MOoLey, formerly professor of 
public law in Columbia University, lately as- 
sistant secretary of state and now editor of 
To-day, recently delivered the Founders’ Day 
address at Baldwin-Wallace Berea, 
Ohio. His subject was “Edueation in Polities.” 
The college conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. Dr. Moley is an alumnus and a trustee 
of Baldwin-Wallace College. 


College, 


THE Rev. Joun Tracey LanGan, 8.J., for the 
last three years professor of ethies and eco- 
nomics at Fordham University, has been ap- 
pointed president of the College of St. Francis 
Xavier, New York of St. 
Francis Xavier’s Chureh, one of the most im- 
portant posts in the Catholie 
archdiocese of New York. He succeeds the Rev. 
Franeis X. Delany, S.J., who has held the office 
for the last six years and who has been trans- 
ferred to Old St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia. 


City, and rector 


Jesuit Roman 


Harotp W. HEBBLETHWAITE took 


THE Rev. 


up his work as president of Cazenovia Semi 
nary, New York, on October 1. He succeeds thi 
late Dr. C. E. Mr. Hebblethwait 
was called from the pastorate of the Methodist 


Hamilton. 


Episcopal Church at Canastota, New York. 


Dr. WituiAM H. WELcH, president of the 
Board of Scientific Directors of the Rockefeller 
Institute since the foundation of the institute 
in 1901, has retired and has been succeeded b) 
Dr. Theobald Smith, emeritus member of the 
institute, formerly director of its department of 
animal pathology at Princeton. The trustees 
of the institute have elected Dr. Weleh member 
emeritus of the board, a new office created in 
order to honor him. 


ArtHurR H. Lea, chairman of the faculty ot 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, re 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters from Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., at 
the celebration on October 21 of the one hun 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding o! 
the college. 


Honorary degrees conferred at the centennial! 
convocation of Kalamazoo College, Michigan, 
which was held on October 13 and 14, included 
the doctorate of science on Dr. Charles August 
Kraus, director of chemical research at Brown 
University; Dr. Vernor Clifford Finch, chair 
man of the department of geography at the 
University of Wisconsin, and Dr. Leroy James 
Buttolph, research engineer with the Cooper 
Hewitt Electrical Company. Dr. Allan Hoben, 
president of the college, was the only one to be 
given the degree of doctor of laws. 











{ rea at which Sir William H. Beveridge, di- 
tor of the London School of Economies, was 


. guest of honor was given at the New School 


Social Research on November 6. The guests 
neluded the following members of the school’s 
rraduate faculty, who are exiled from Ger- 
any: Professors Emil Lederer, Karl Brandt, 
(Gerhard Colm, Arthur Feiler, Hermann Kan- 


srowiez, Eduard Heimann and Hans Speier. 


AssociaTEs of George G. Brown, acting dep 
New 


York City, recently presented him with a gold 


ty superintendent of school supplies, 
ateh and ehain in honor of the thirty-fifth an 
his connection with the Board of 
Kdueation. The presentation speech was made 
Patrick Jones, superintendent of school sup- 


eS 


PRESIDENT FREDERICK B. Ropinson, of the 
College of the City of New York, was elected 
resident at a the New 
York Aeademy of Public Education. The other 
Dr. A. Broderick 
Grady and Loretto M. 
Hallinan, 


recent meeting of 
ficers of the academy are: 
Cohen, Dr. William E. 
Rochester, vice-presidents; Mary A. 
treasurer; John F. Conroy, recording secretary ; 
Gertrude M. Healey, corresponding secretary; 
Kdward R. Maguire, editor; Dorothy Bildersee, 
Jacob Ross, Edward J. Me- 
Loftus and Ruth Schetteles, 


Arthur Bowie, 
Namara, John J. 
lirectors. 

Dr. Harry Beat Torrey, who for the past 
five years has been associated with the Health 
Service at Stanford University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of biology in the School of 
Biological Sciences. 

CHANGES in the faculty of Kansas Wesleyar 
University, Salina, include the appointment of 
Dr. Matthew D. Smith, formerly president of 
the Mexican Institute for Teachers, Puebla, 
Mexico, as dean, and Dr. Benjamin Kimple, of 
Yale University, as professor of philosophy, 
succeeding Dr. Richard Schermerhorn. 


Proressor H. E. Marsn, of the department 
ot physies and engineering, has been recently 
appointed dean of men at the University of 
Marsh 


director of 


Redlands, California. Professor will 


also adviser and stu- 


act as an 
dent activities and will serve as administrative 
head of the university in the absence of Presi- 


Professor Lynn 


dent Clarence Howe Thurber. 
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W. Jones will take over part of the teaching 
hitherto undertaken by Professor Marsh, who 
‘vill continue the direction of the department. 
Professor Jones will be assisted by a graduate 
student. 


APPOINTMENTS as chairmen of divisions of 
Island University have 
Dr. Robert C. Whitford, English lan 


vuage and literature; Dr. Jacob W. Hartmann, 


Long been made as 


follows: 


foreign languages and literatures; Dr. Dwight 
L. Seoles, 
Hugo C. 
Dr. Gregory 


natural and physical sciences; Dr. 
M. Wendel, history and government; 
D. Waleott, philosophy, mathe- 
maties and fine art; Dr. Richard H. Paynter, 
William M. 


Hudson, economies, business administration and 


psychology and edueation, and 


social science. A faculty committee was ap- 
pointed to include the group chairmen and the 
following others: Dr. Ralph H. Cheney, pro- 
Lieber, assistant 
Dr. 


Pietenpol, associate professor of physies; Dr. 


fessor of biology; Hugh G. 
professor of mathematies; Clarence J. 
Leon Feraru, professor of Romance languages; 
Mildred M. Johnson, assistant professor of see- 
retarial studies, and William J. Miller, assistant 


professor of speech. 


Dr. JosepH R. HAyvEN, professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan, was re- 
cently appointed by President Roosevelt to be 


vice-governor of the Philippine Islands. 


Dr. THomas S. Baker, president of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, has been ap 
pointed by the NRA impartial chairman of the 
Regional Labor Board for Western Pennsy]l 
vania. 

Proressor C. F. Lirrery, of the department 
Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, has been appointed lecturer for 
the State of Iowa representing the Foreign 
Policy Association of New York City. He will 


fill all requests for leetures made to this asso- 


of political science of Cornell College, 


ciation from Iowans. Raymond Leslie Buell, 
formerly of Harvard and Columbia Universities, 
is head of the association. Professor Littell be- 


gan his lectures at the state teachers’ conven- 
tion in Des Moines on November 3, speaking 
on “Recent Changes in our Social Order and 
Their Meaning Social 


On November 7 he spoke at Ottumwa on inter- 


for Science Teachers.” 


national debts. 
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McLeop Rocers, of the 
mnomies at Queen’s University, 
Maedonald 


Government to prepare Nova Scotia’s ease for 


PROFESSOR NORMAN 
department of ec 


Kingston, has been invited by the 


ibmission to the eeonomie inquiry proposed by 


the economie ill 


the government to determine 


of this province and their remedy. Professor 


; 
months’ leave of 


Rogers has been given three 
absence tor this purpose. 
Dr. Francis C. Wet, president of Central 


China College in Wuechang, has been invited to 


lecture at Yale University during the summer 
session of 1934 
Dr. EUGENE <A. COLLIGAN, president of 


Hunter College, New York City, addressed the 
Hunter College Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors on “Our Com- 
in his first formal address be- 


mon Problems,” 


fore the faculty on November 9. 


Dr. Marion E. Park, president of Bryn 
Mawr College, addressed the Faculty Club of 
Wheaton College on November 14. 

Tue eleventh annual series of the Aldred lee- 
tures of the Massachusetts Institute of Teehnol- 


ogy have been announeed. In the first leeture 
ot the series, on November 17, C. M. Ripley, of 
the General Electric Company, deseribed “The 
Next Boom.” Dr. A. E. 


fessor emeritus of electrical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Har- 


Great Kennelly, pro- 


vard University, on December 8 will speak on 
“The Relations of Engineering to Our Modern 
World.” “The Cultivation of Judgment” will 
be analyzed by E. C. Mayo, president of the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company of Provi- 
dence, in the third lecture on January 19. Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory and member of the corporation of the 
institute, on February 15 will give an illustrated 
Problems and Prae- 


address on “Engineering 


tises in the Construction of Galaxies.” Con- 
cluding the series on Mareh 15 will be a leeture 


by R. E. 


Lamson Machine Company, on “The Future of 


Flanders, president of the Jones and 


Business Enterprise.” 

THe Charter Day dinner at Rutgers Univer- 
sity was held in New Brunswick on November 
1, in commemoration of the one hundred and 


sixty-seventh anniversary of the granting of the 
original charter to Queen’s College, now Rut- 
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gers University. Dr. Philip M. Brett, acting 
president of the university in 1930-31, who pre 


sided, introduced Dr. William W. Comfort, 
president of Haverford College, the guest 


speaker. Other speakers were: Dr. Robert ( 
Clothier, president of the university, and Dr. 
William H. S. Demarest, president of Rutgers 
from 1906 to 1924. 

SPEAKERS before the New Jersey Edueatio 
Association, which met for four days at Atlanti: 
City November 10, included 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, who mad 


beginning on 


an address on “Some Aspects of the Nationa! 
Recovery Act.” Addresses were also made } 

Miss Jessie Gray, of Philadelphia, president o! 
the National Edueation Association, and Dr. 
Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of Indianapolis 
schools and president of the Department of Su 
perintendence. Other speakers included: Wi! 
Durant, author; Bruce Bliven, editor; Govern 

MeNutt, of Indiana; Dr. Mary E. Woolley, 
president of Mount Holyoke College; Dr. Ralph 
C. Hutchison, president of Washington ani 
Jefferson College; Dr. Edwin C. Broome, head 
of the Philadelphia school system; Dr. Charles 
H. Elliott, of Trenton, State Commissioner o! 
Edueation, and Dr. Paul R. Mort, director o1 
the School of Edueation at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

FounpbeEr’s Day will be celebrated at Drex 
Institute on Wednesday, December 6. The main 
address at the morning assembly will be deli 
ered by the Honorable Roland 8. Morris, pro 
fessor of international law at the University 0! 
Pennsylvania and former Ambassador to Japan. 
President Karl T. Compton, of the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, will deliver the 
Alexander Van Rensselaer Lecture at Drexel 
Institute on the evening of the same day. His 
subject will be “Possibilities and Difficulties ot 
High Voltage Engineering.” The Van Rensse 
laer Lectures were established by the Board 0! 
Trustees of Drexel Institute during the past 
year in honor of Alexander Van Rensselaer, 
son-in-law of Anthony J. Drexel, founder of tl 
institute, and for many years president of the 
Board of Trustees. 

THE seventh annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Deans was held a! 
the Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y., on No 
vember 3 and 4, 1933. The general theme 
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1s “Edueational Horizons.” Addresses for 
. general sessions were given by E. FE. Cum 
Union College, Ruth 


the State Education Department, 


ns, of Schenectady ; 
(Andrus, of 
bany; Johnson O’Connor, of Stevens Insti- 


ite, Hoboken, N. J., Willard 


schools in Bronxville. On 


and Beatty, 
iperintendent of 
Saturday morning there were discussion groups 
vided into four sections—for the college sec 
n, for mental hygiene, for child develop 
and parental education section, and for 


junior high school. The following are 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
itherine Reed, dean of women, the State 


eachers College, Buffalo; Vice-president, Karl 
Leebrick, dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
Syracuse University; Treasurer, Howard Funk, 
neipal of the Junior High School, Bronx- 
e; Secretary, Julia E. Reeder, dean of girls, 


Huntington High School, Long Island. 


tuk degree of master of business administra- 
1 has been established at the Ohio State Uni- 
sity. It will be administered for the Grad- 
te School by the department of business or- 
nization. The fields of study will include 


ccounting, foreign trade, conservation, in- 


istrial geography, banking, industrial man- 


rement, transportation and public utilities, 


nance, marketing and statisties. 

Medical School 
announces an inerease of $13 a quarter in fees, 
The 


dditional income will be used to provide more 


THE Ohio State University 
ringing the total charge to $75 a quarter. 


equipment, to develop a dispensary, and to 
inake other additions necessary to maintain the 
standing of the college among American medical 


chools. 


DurInG the summer quarter, 208 students 
vere registered in the department of physical 
edueation of the Ohio State University. Sixty- 
nine of these were majoring in physical eduea- 
tion. The entire group ineluded 99 graduate 
students, 98 undergraduate students and 11 spe- 
cial students. Registrations were from all parts 
ot the United States. 


[HE student council of Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, at its first meeting for the pres- 
ent academie year, voted to adopt an honor sys- 


tem for use in all examinations. The original 


honor system at Denison was dropped six years 
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ago, and a proctoring plan was substituted in 
its place. 

THE manager of the Kenyon College Com 
mons Coffee Shop, Gambier, Ohio, a restaurant 
located in a recently constructed men’s dormi 
tory, Pieree Hall, has applied for a beer permit 
from the Ohio Liquor Commission. The man 
ager, in entering his application, observed that 
the petition is being sought following the de- 
mands of the student body, together with the 


approval of the board of trustees of the college. 


SPECIAL purpose gifts, for scholarships and 
research, have been made to the University of 
Michigan. They inelude: From Parke, Davis 
and Company, $4,700 for an investigation to be 
conducted in the department of dieteties and 
surgery in the University Hospital on the die- 
tary supply of ealeium, phosphorus and vita- 
mins A and D in relation to the healing of frac- 
tures; from Mr. Lawrence D. Buhl, of Detroit, 
$1,200 to continue the Buhl Classical Fellow- 
ships for the year 1933-34; from Mr. H. C. 
Hoskier, honorary curator of the Museum of 
Archeology, a valuable bronze coin of the early 
Roman Republic; from the American Library 
Association, $2,500 for fellowships in the de 
partment of library science. These payments 
from the American Library Association repre 
sent original grants by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion; from the Upjohn Company of Kalamazoo, 
the sum of $750 to continue the Upjohn Fellow- 
ships in the College of Pharmacy through the 
year 1933-34. 

At the instigation of the teaching staffs of 
New Zealand universities, a committee has been 
appointed to investigate the rumors that teach- 
ers at New Zealand University are deliberately 
giving radical and anti-British twists to their 
teaching. The charge has been made that funds 
for this subversive teaching have come from 
The committee is headed by Vice- 
chancellor Thomas A. Hunter Solicitor 
General Arthur L. Fair. To enable the com- 
mittee to obtain all the evidence that might be 
available, university staffs have had to sign a 


Moscow. 
and 


document renouncing all right of action against 
any one who may make charges against them 
personally. When the committee reports, the 
fullest publicity will be given to its findings 
and the staffs declare that the red seare in the 
universities will be found to be a myth. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE TWO EAGLES 
THe publishers and the printers of ScHooL 
AND SocieTy signed promptly the President’s 
agreement, and the NRA eagle has been dis- 
played on the cover. The editor of the journal 


is a director of the Periodical Publishers Insti- 


tute and has taken part in drawing up its code 
of fair practise and in the conferences in Wash- 
ington on the forty-two codes presented by vari- 
ous groups of the graphic arts. 

SCHOOL AND SocreTy was established to ad- 
vance certain fundamental principles, such as 
adequate methods of edueation from infancy 
onward, the adjustment of education to the 
social order, application of scientific methods to 
educational problems and freedom of diseus- 
sion, but it has no editorial policies on contro- 
verted questions. Placing the NRA eagle on 
the cover may seem to be an endorsement of 
government plans and methods concerning 
which students of education are divided. It 
seems consequently desirable to place also on 
the cover an emblem (drawn by ASS.) rep- 
resenting other principles. 

While ScHoo. aNnp Society does not take 
sides editorially with one eagle or the other, the 
editor as an individual has the right allowed to 
every other contributor to state his own point 
of view. To him the hysterical hawk of the 
NRA seems to be trying to stop the wheels of 
industry with one elaw, while kicking with the 
other at those who want to put him in a eage. 
The whole program of the NRA and other 
undertakings of the federal administration are 
foreign to earlier American ideals. They rep- 
resent the objects and methods of the benevo- 
lent tyrant of the old days, of modern fascism. 
We may indeed hope that we shall not need a 
new national anthem such as Shelley once 
wrote: 

God prosper, speed, and save, 

God raise from England’s grave 
Her murdered Queen! 

Pave with swift victory 

The steps of Liberty, 

Whom Britons own to be 


Immortal Queen. 
The ideals to which we have been bred are 


represented by the eagle and the inscriptions 
engraved on our coins when they were “worth 


their weight in gold.” The forward flying eagle 


is a symbol of liberty and progress in accord 
with the universal order to which nature and 
man are subject. 


IN GOD WE TRVST 


From ev’ry mountain side 
Let freedom ring! 


J. MCKEEN CATTELL 


WHAT HAS CAUSED THE DISTRESS OF 
OUR SCHOOLS? 

TypicaL discussions of the emergency in 
American education seem to assume that we are 
suffering from a hurricane that comes from 
nowhere. School men are waking up, scurrying 
to cover and finding fault with hurricanes. As 
yet there appears to be little awareness that 
this may not be a case of weather at all but 
rather a crisis in a chronic social disease. 
Possibly the true causes of our distress were 
already at work in the heyday of our educa 
tional expansion; possibly the schools them- 
selves were innocent enough to participate in 
promoting the forees that now are seen to be 
undermining the standards that we profess. 

It is true that the Report of the Joint Com 
mission on the Emergency in Edueation does 
not mince words when it deals with some of the 
more visible sources of our trouble. “A smal! 
but active minority of business leaders . . . have 
permitted their influence to be used in a ruthless 
campaign which has had as its aim the indis- 
criminate slashing of all public services. They 
have organized economic councils, taxpayers 
leagues and other agencies designed to hammer 
down taxes at any cost,” so we are told. The 
report goes on to characterize certain types 0! 
utility companies and of manufacturers, and 
even the leaders who sit in the key places o! 
business and financial control as “peace-time 
slackers” who should be ealled to account. 
Here, for the first time in our history, the 
National Education Association and its Depart- 











if Superintendence are placed, and with 


vious justice, in direct and open antagonism 


towards powerful economic interests. It is 


eartening to see the leaders of the teaching 
(ultimately, let us hope, the members also) 
entering the economico-political 


nelv 
urageously 


rele upon which the future not only of our 


iools but of our eivilization depends. 
It is not unfair, however, to ask whether 


+ 


nouncements of this kind go to the bottom 


their own problem. Certain utility interests, 


nufacturers and financial leaders have been 





se to America in the matter of the schools, 
is true, but are they the prime originators 
their social treason, or have they themselves 
n made what they are by generally accepted 
The facet that these 
can so readily persuade 


principles and forces? 
eace-time slackers 
101 boards, legislators and voters is an ar- 
‘esting cireumstanee. It is econceivable—though 
ne shudders at the thought—that these promi- 
ent offenders truly represent some of the domi- 
ant principles of our civilization. Our indig- 
tion, accordingly, may be tempting us to make 
a few of our neighbors scapegoats for faults 
we educators share with them and with 
e general populace. Let us pursue this hy- 
hesis a step or two. 
The present woe of the schools is being in- 
tlicted by economic interests that act through 
hool boards and legislatures with the at least 
Where, 


then, did these business and financial leaders, 


assive assent of the mass of voters. 


hese compliant members of school boards and 
legislatures and these aequiescent citizens get 


ir education? Where did they form their 


ideas of what a school is and does? Where 
did they receive their citizenship training? 


What opportunity for understanding the mean- 
ng of our America have they had? We shall 
penetrate the real causes of the present 
slump in American education until we ask what 
ur schools were doing at the time when the 
citizens now in control of business, legislation 
ud administration were pupils. Nor can we 
take more than a single and insufficient step in 
this direction until we look into the specifie rela- 
tion between the economic practises of that time 
and the social-economic assumptions upon which 
schooling proceeded. 
Here will be found material for solemn re- 


+4 


fection upon the history of social education 
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through the public schools. Under the term 
“social education” should be ineluded mueh 
more than text-book formulas, and much more 


than this plus the social relations experienced 
immediately in the schools. Nothing in a school 


or elsewhere more certainly determines the 
direction of the pupil’s growth than the pre- 
suppositions and standards of value, whether 
formulated or not, that go unchallenged within 
A school that 


does not analyze the social practises and stand- 


the society of which he is a part. 
ards of its own day, subjecting them to fresh 


and independent judgment, leads its pupils 


It becomes an agent 
the 


whieh it is 


positively to accept them. 
of the 
agent of something beyond it by 


status quo unless it makes itself 


tested. Accordingly, one way of testing the 
social aliveness of a school is to ask what it does 
with respect to present minorities, present dis- 
contented elements of the populace and present 
unpopular causes. 

This approach to the relation of the schools 
to the economic order will prove that, unwit- 
tingly for the most part, they have lent their 
support—even the support of their intended 
idealism—to precisely the profit-seeking, the 
the 


class- 


subservience to “business” and 
health 


interest that now are the undoing of the Ameri- 


politieal 


subordination of and eulture to 


can schools. Text-books and teachers have in- 
deed talked of political purity, but they have 
meant by it freedom from illegal corruption, 
not resistance to disintegrative economic pres- 
The 


minds of our citizens any bulwark against such 


sure. schools have not built up in the 
assaults upon culture as are now disrupting the 
schools. 

If these assaults continue, with no more effec- 
tive rebuke than they have thus far received, 
the outeome will be, in the words of the Report 
of the Joint Commission, a “peasant standard 


of living” and a “peasant standard of edueat- 
But 


the ecommission?—why does not its report deal 





if so—and who ean disagree with 


ing.” 
more drastically with the economic disease that 
is in the schools, as it is in our society at large? 
Do not the members of the commission perceive 
that an economic order that is motivated by 
opportunity for private profits subordinates 


’ 


culture to “business” inherently and of neces- 


sity, not accidentally, and not for periods of 
This 


depression only? subordination is not 
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new, except in the forms that it takes; it was 
actively roing on in the years that were ealled 
prosperous. Even then unemployment had to 
be reckoned in terms of millions; hundreds of 
thousands of sehool children were undernour- 

hed; multitudes of them, early put to work, 
never had an opportunity to show what was in 
them, with the consequence that untold resources 
of talent and of genius were buried; political 
life on the part of the general populace grew 


toonant ‘ 
stagnant, a 


t times not half the qualified voters 
taking the trouble to go to the polls; the oeeu- 
pations of the industrial workers had grown 
mechan zed, their amusements flashy and ecom- 
mereialized; production had come to mean, 
among both workers and their employers, not 
the filling of human needs, not craftsmanship 
nor creation of worthy products, but money 
income; and the direction taken by organized 
society in both domestie and international rela- 
tions was determined, not by considerations of 
humanity nor of culture, but by an increasingly 
tense and organized endeavor on the part of 
those who had amassed the most wealth to amass 
more and more until they had swallowed the 
earth. 

A private-profit economy, according to its 
own philosophy, does not need the kind and 
degree of universal culture at which our school 
system aims. High general culture for the 
privileged few (this, privately supported), high 
scientific and technical attainments for a small 
minority, but in the masses unaggressive liter- 
acy united with uncreative compliance with 
social and economic arrangements determined 


from above—this is all that the system ean 
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afford, upon its own principles, to pay { 
Sooner or later our financial leaders were boun 
to realize that American education, which aime: 
at something far more costly than this, cou 
not without drastie curtailment be fitted int 
their conceptions of efficiency. From this p 

of view, the eurtailments that now are taki: 
place are logically grounded; they do not ar 
from either the whims or the perversity of 
men who insist upon them. If it be said t! 
the present economie system is itself illogical 
that it endeavors to eat its cake and keep it 
(for it undertakes to sell goods to those w} 

it shuts out from the sources of buying powe 
and that high universal culture would really ) 
profitable to the owners of capital, the case, as 
far as the schools are coneerned, is not altered 
For this system, with all its illogieality, all its 
certainty of ultimate breakdown, is now domi 
nant in the political order upon which 
schools immediately depend. 

Most of the defenders of the schools appea 
as yet, to be upon both sides of the econo: 
issue that underlies the educational issue. © 
tainly they have hitherto supported our privat 
profit economic system; apparently they thin! 
that somehow it can yet be induced to be go 
to the schools. The logic of events will fo 
them, however, to choose between their economic 
philosophy and their philosophy of life and 
culture. They will then see that the only | 


sible way to save the schools is to save societ 
from the private-profit system of economy. 
GeorcE A. Co! 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (RETIRED) 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATORS OF NEW CHINA SPEAK 

IMAGINE American journalists wasting the 
front page of their newspapers for college 
announcements and advertisements instead of 
murder, robbery and immorality! That is un- 
thinkable in America, but such is actually the 
ease in China. During the entire summer, when 
I was touring in that country, the first pages of 
the Chinese newspapers were all covered with 
announcements of various colleges and universi- 


ties. Certainly, an age of learning, a modern 


renaissance has come to China. Thousands of 


young men and women, who in the old days 
would already have been married, are now flood- 
ing into the universities and colleges instead 
marching into nuptial chambers. The Nationa 
Central University at Nanking recruited this 
fall 200 students; and there were more t! 
1,800 applicants. The story ean be duplicated 
in different parts of the country. 

With these brilliant and ambitious young » 
and women crowding into the halls of learning, 
preparing to serve China better, how can 
one entertain doubts about the future of that 














country? At least, this was the optimistic 
onveyed to me by the outstanding Chinese 
M. L. 
ster of education and now president of 

eiping National Lo, 
ent of the National Central University; 


ors, ineluding Chiang, former 


Pp University; C. L. 
Mei, president of Tsing Hua University, 
}. L. Stuart, president of Yenching Uni- 

as a real privilege for me to meet these 
educators and to discuss with them various 
es of educational problems. The questions 
we discussed were: The principles of 
edueation in China, American 
n, the report of the Committee on Intel- 


prag- 


Cooperation of the League of Nations, 


il 


inism among the young people, morals of 


ili 


tudents, ete. 


However, before taking up 
topies, I wish to give a brief sketeh of 

men and the universities over which they 
s quite interesting to note that these four 
educators of China happen to have re- 
d their edueations in America. Chancellor 
1 the Peiping National University, 
California 
mbia University. Lo, of 
nal Central University, studied at Prince- 
President 


and 
the 


the University of 
President 


, Columbia and also in Germany. 
of Tsing Hua University, studied many 

s in the New still 
ks Enghsh with a New England accent. 


England states and 
sident Stuart, of Yenching University, is an 
erican, born and educated in America, but 
re like the Chinese than the Chinese them- 


hancellor Chiang is a middle-aged man and 
He is 
modest and reserved in his manner and 
ordinary 


irs neatly made American attire. 


President Lo wears 


iese clothes but has an extraordinarily large 


very 


1 
eech 


se for a Chinese. He is unassuming, unpre- 
tious and hustles around back and forth, 
e he holds many other positions. President 


is more like a typical American. He goes 
his office without a necktie—he has no time 
bother about styles. He feels safe to go 
where if he has on only a pair of trousers. 
eeting him somewhere outside of the campus, 
might mistake him for a cowboy. Presi- 
ent Stuart also is a very humble and modest 
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man. You will know how humble he is if you 


run into him some day in a modest tourist 


cabin aboard a liner. Although he is a for- 


eigner, his understanding of China, his sym- 
pathy for the Chinese people and his undying 
the 


make him one of the most beloved college presi- 


devotion for eause of modern education 


dents in China. 
Now the 
National University is one of the 


The 


oldest 


about universities. Peiping 


and 
best and has a little over a thousand students. 
The poliey of the university is not to allow it 
to grow as large as the American universities. 
In this respect the policies of the other three 
universities are the same. These. American edu- 
cated presidents evidently saw some disadvan 
tages in the American mass production system 
and are trying to work out a system of their 
own. They are more interested in quality than 
in quantity. 

The National Central University is one of the 
newest, but is bound to be one of the greatest 
in the Orient. Formerly, it was known as the 
Government Teachers College, and later it be- 
came the Southeastern University. But after 
the Nationalist Government established its seat 


at Nanking, the university was reorganized and 


became the National Central in 1928. The 
enrolment of the university is about 1,500. 
Tsing Hua University was built with the 


Boxer indemnity remitted by the United States. 
It may be recalled that the United States re- 
mitted to China in 1908 nearly twelve million 
dollars in gold for the education of Chinese 
students. Originally, the university was built 
for the purpose of giving a preparatory edu- 
would go to the United 
1909 and 


eation for those who 


States for further studies. Between 
1929, nearly 1,500 of its graduates were sent 
to American colleges. But 1929, the in- 
stitution ceased to be a preparatory school and 
1929 only 


from 


became a regular college. Since 
about twenty-five to thirty of regular college 
graduates, recruited annually from all parts of 
the are sent to America for post- 
graduate work only. 

Yenching University is one of the fourteen 
missionary colleges in China. When I was 


walking through the beautiful buildings and the 


country, 


spacious campus, dotted with flowers and pago- 





Hs0 

das, I could not help appre iting the mission- 
ary work, although n gene ral | am not so 
enthusiastic about it. The enrolment of Yenech 
I ibout 1,000. 

The institutions I have just deseribed are the 
four 1 outstanding universities in China. 
There are altogether forty-eight colleges, four- 
teen national universities, fourteen provincial 
universities and eighteen private colleges, ex- 
cluding those not registered. The total number 
of college students in China is estimated at 
25,000. 


On the subjeet of the principles of college 
education there seems to be no unanimity of 
opinion. I put before them the question as to 
whether pragmatism or pure learning is the 


guiding principle. Dr. Stuart said that China 


has had too much of pure learning and that 
now it is time to emphasize technical and pro- 


Mei said, ‘What 


to produce leaders in 


fessional training. President 
we are trying to do is 

” 
commerce. 


science, industry, engineering and 


These two men are y eonvineed that a 
special emphasis should be put on pragmatism. 


But the curious contradiction is that President 
Lo and 
dents of John Dewey, exponent of pragmatism, 
flourish at the 


Technical 


Chaneellor Chiang, both one-time stu- 
hold that pragmatism must not 


expense of liberal education. and 
professional training should be emphasized, but 
not so much as to undermine liberal education. 
They want to hit a happy medium, avoiding 
both extremes. By this one can judge how far 
John Dewey converted his pupils. 

“Team spirit” is another topic which required 
a good deal of discussion. By team spirit I 
mean the spirit of cooperation and the willing- 
ness to work together, be it in sport, business 
or polities. All the presidents admitted that 
team spirit among the students is somewhat 
lacking. The reason is that the people in China 
have not had the opportunity to develop team 
when they are brought 


The 


educators fully realize that lack of team spirit 


spirit until recently, 


face to face by the railways and airplanes. 


is one of the greatest difficulties in unifying the 
country, in building up industry and in fighting 
foreign invaders, such as the recent Japanese 
incursion. They all wish to give the students 
the fullest opportunity to eultivate this much- 
But 


spirit. 


needed and much-desired team 
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Chancellor Chiang warns that team spirit mus 
not be pushed so far as to smother individu 
initiative and freedom. 

Nationalism is a sort of team spirit, and 
must be cultivated. But none of the presid 
endorse a selfish, jingoistie type of nationa 
comparable to that of Japan or German 
They want an enlightened nationalism that 
save China from internal anarehy and save 
world from international chaos. 

Now 
the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 


about the much-commented repor 
the League of Nations, the report which 
eluded the that 
adopt the European, instead of the Amerie: 


recommendation China sh 


system of edueation. In view of the faet 

so much interest was created in the subject, | 
asked these educators to give their views on 1 
matter. Their statements may be summariz 
as follows: “We do not want the European s: 
tem. We do not want the American syste: 
We want to develop a system of our own. W* 
shall not refuse to borrow from others, if neces 
sary, but shall not rejeet or adopt because 
is American or European.” 

On the subject of Communism among 
students, most of them stated that it is difficul 
to say whether it is increasing or decreasing 
But President Lo declared that it is gaining 
recent “You know 
French occupation of the Ruhr had on Germai 


years. what effect 


Communism,” he said. “The Japanese seizur 
of Manchuria and Jehol has had about the sa 
Communism.” I feel the 


effect on Chinese 


same way about it. The Japanese aggressio! 
is undoubtedly driving the teeming millions int: 
the arms of the Bolsheviks. 

As to whether the young people of to-day 
are better or worse than those of the good old 
days, all of them remarked unreservedly tha‘ 
they are much better to-day. Chancel! 
Chiang’s statement is a typical one: “The boys 
of to-day,” he said, “are better physically a1 
mentally; they read more, know more and think 
better than those who studied in the past.” A! 
no time did these educators show any signs 
pessimism about the future of China; they see! 
to have an unbounded faith in their students, 
the future leaders of that country. 

No-YonG Parx 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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QUOTATIONS 


TURKEY’S NEW UNIVERSITY 
better proof could be given that a new 


.y has arisen out of the ashes of the old 


cy 


» reform of the whole educational system 
has culminated in the extinction of the 
rsity of Stamboul and the building in its 
1 of a modern university capable of giving 
furkish youth “all the advantages of an up- 
late world culture.” The old university, as 
rrespondent of The Manchester Guardian 
es, “overstacked law and medicine with in- 
petents.” It took no part in initiating the 
alphabet and language, in formulating the 
codes, in promoting economic reforms. It 

not in touch with the new Turkey. 
[he Ghazi Mustapha Kemal invited a Swiss 
fessor to ereate the new university, which 
iw has four faculties: literature, science, law 
medicine, theology being omitted, or rather 
eplaced, by the Institute for Islamie Studies. 
‘undergraduates will be expected to be pro- 
ent in at least two foreign tongues in modern 
Hnglish and German being stressed. For- 
vn professors have been appointed—and the 
unber will reach fifty—to teach the sciences 
to Turkish youth. The dispossessed professors 
the old university will be set to translating 
to the new Turkish the works of world eul- 
ture and literature, as well as the best text- 
ks in European use. Latin and Greek are 

th to be taught for the first time. 

It was earlier proposed to build the new in- 
tution in Angora, but the plan to rebuild in 
Constantinople prevailed. It is public notice 
the old is not to be continued side by side 
th the new. The old has been discarded, 
superseded. That the Ghazi is the author of 
he reform is to be inferred from the fact that 
beginning his holiday he visited the univer- 
and the chief secondary school in Con- 
tantinople and examined the students person- 
ly concerning the new Turkey and “the ra- 


tionale of her emergence as a national state.” 


lr a : 
In observing the tenth anniversary next month 


the founding of the republic, the rebuilding 
{ the university may thus be celebrated with 
the other remarkable achievements of a decade 

which, as Stanley Howe’s article in The 


f +1 t 


American Spectator has put it, one of the most 
“hidebound, superstitious and belligerent peo 
ples” on earth has been molded into “a modern, 
progressive, neighborly republic.” The govern 
ment has even made friends with the Greeks, 
has managed to survive the financial erisis, and 
has virtually sent 14,000,000 people to school 
in western ways.—The New York Times 


A FILM INSTITUTE 


Ir is seldom that an unofficial body has the 
satisfaction of seeing its principal recommenda 
tion taking practieal shape within a year of the 
publieation of its report. The proposal of the 
Commission on Edueational and Cultural Films 
to set up in this country a National Film Insti- 
tute has gained this distinction. There is pub- 
lished to-day the list of those who have agreed 
to serve on the governing council, though the 
chairman has yet to be appointed. The con- 
stitution of this body, which represents the 
three main branches of the film trade and of 
leading educational organizations, is such as to 
give it a strong claim on the grant of funds 
under the terms of the Sunday Performances 
Act. If its expectations in this direetion are 
realized, it is estimated that in the first working 
year the revenue from this source will be about 
£5,000. This income alone will not permit the 
institute immediately to fulfil its whole pro- 
gram, but there is a hope that as actual accom- 
plishment reveals the full potentialities of its 
work it may attract funds from other sources, 
thus enabling it to multiply its activities. 
No doubt the work it intends to do should have 
been begun long ago. In every other com 
parable country a permanent central body 
charged with the duty of advancing cinematog 
raphy in all its branches has for some years 
been regarded as a necessity. And, since the 
agreement between educational and commercial 
interests embodied in the formation of the gov 
erning body is in itself a substantial achieve 
ment, there is ground for hoping that its am- 
bitious program of work will be carried out sue- 
cessfully and, by the encouragement of good 
films of all kinds, raise the standard of public 
taste. 


By its constitution the institute debars itself 
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rom interfering with the existing system of for information on all matters affecting the 

censorship or with matters of purely trade eon- duction and distribution of instructional 

er! It should nevertheless exert a construe- Producers and exhibitors and eduecationists 

tive influence in every sphere of film work. For be brought into conference. In the wider p 
tanee, in advaneing the use of the film as an  inee of the empire also the institute hopes t 


edueational instrument the institute will seek to 
f 


secure the cooperation of teachers in the making 


of films expressly designed to supplement the 


ordinary school eurriculum. The preservation 
of films of historical and educational value is 
one of its primary cares, and in this direction 
immediate efforts are to be made to prevent the 


threatened loss to the country of the unique col 


lection of films made by the Empire Marketing 


Board. There is to be a national clearing-house 


effective work by undertaking research 
technical questions and giving advice, when 
required, to Dominion and Colonial Gove: 
ments. It is in the interests of consumer ; 
producer alike that the new organization sli 
succeed in meeting needs which are varied 
in some cases pressing. The plans so exp 
ditiously made should command an increas 
measure of support and be the means of lifti: 
the film to a higher plane.—The London Ti) 


REPORTS 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY 

REALIZING the extreme difficulty of many cur- 
rent problems confronting public-school teach- 
ers and administrators, the faculty of the 
Rutgers University Summer Session made a 
consideration of the existing unusual social and 
economie conditions a recurring theme for dis- 
cussion and study during the six weeks session. 
How edueation ean face the problems of a 
changing economic and social world was the 
keynote for class discussions and for a pro- 
gram of five open meetings. 

The feature of the set-up was the series of 
five leetures and discussions in which profes- 
sional and business leaders, as well as members 
of the Rutgers faculty, dealt with various phases 
of the eurrent social scene. According to Dean 
Clarenee E. Parteh, director ot the session, “the 
university hoped by this means to bring forcibly 
to the attention of the students the major phases 
of edueation’s responsibilities in the present 
situation.” 

Charles R. Foster, Jr., assistant professor of 
education, was chosen as chairman of the com- 
mittee and planned the series in view of the 
intimacy existing between education and the 
social structure. It was his feeling that the 
bringing together of more than 1,000 of New 
Jersey’s educators during the summer session 
presented an unusual opportunity to promote 


specific and deliberate consideration of the is- 


sues involved. 


The Rev. Milton T. Stauffer, D.D., pasto 
the Second Reformed Church of New Bru 


wick, opened the series of public meetings 


a discussion of “The Manchurian-Japanes: 


Question and International Relations.” D 
Stauffer, an authority on Far-Eastern affai 
outlined the psychological and traditional 


tors present in the Eastern conflict, and dis 


cussed the teachers’ responsibilities for the « 
lightenment of their children on questions 
international relations. About eighty stud 
and friends attended the first lecture. 
Attendance more than doubled for the s 
member of the series, a panel discussion 
which six faculty members presented va 
phases of the “Effects of Science on the M 
ern World” before an audience of two hundr 
Professor Daniel A. Prescott was chairman 


the panel, with Professor Rex B. Cunliile, 


School of Edueation; Professor William Ri 
man III, School of Chemistry; Professor Mal 


G. Boyden, department of zoology; Professo! 


9) 


Paul L. Hoover, College of Engineering, 


Charles F. Marden, department of sociology, as 
’ 
participants. At this session mimeographed 


lists of books were given to students who might 
5 


wish to do further reading on problems raise 
in the series. 

A second conference followed, with 1 
Eugene E. Agger, head of the university's & 
nomies department, presiding over a treat! 


of “The Outlook for Labor in America.” 


Labor’s outlook in the newly developing Ame! 





pare 
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y was discussed by Louis Marciante, 


. } 
Mui 


dent of the Mereer County (N. J.) Central 


es Union, representing the view-point of 


zed labor; Russell J. Eldridge, state 
of employment, the New Jersey De 


Donald R. 
ot 


nson, New Brunswick, N. J., manufacturer: 


of Labor, and Knapp, 


‘al superintendent Johnson and 


discussion was centered about certain is 
raised by the activities of the National 
very Administration, with an attendance of 

hundred. 
NIRA oceupied the fourth meeting, with an 
ess by George Soule, of New York City, 
ot The 


he features of the type of planning em 


New Republic. He outlined some 
lied in the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
audience of 150 persons asked Mr. Soule 
erous questions coneerning the provisions 
he legislation. 
[he final session, attended by 125 persons, 
a panel conference which treated “The 
inetion of Edueation in a Changing World.” 
’rofessor Herbert D. Bixby, of the School of 
lucation, Was chairman, and his panel con- 


ed of Dean Partch, Edgar F. Bunce, state 
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director of teacher training; M. Ernest Town 
send, principal of the New Jersey State Normal 
School, Newark; L. C. Wilsey, insurance per 
Newark, New Heston 
Potts, New Brunswick attorney; the Reverend 
M. A. Shenefelt, of New Brunswick, and Guy 
Hilleboe, ot 


Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


sonnel officer, Jersey ‘ 


director elementary education, 

The program, as planned and executed, in 
volved the participation of twenty-one persons, 
including Chairman Foster, and drew an ap 
total of 650. 


meeting of the group was followed by an open 


proximate attendance Every 


forum in which the audience plied the speaker 


or conference members with questions. Teach 


ers in attendance at the summer session were 


enthusiastie in their approval of the series, but 
attendanee was curtailed because of the great 
who commuted this due to 


number summer, 


economie necessity. 

In addition to the program of lectures and 
conferences, the Rutgers library furnished addi- 
tional facilities for studying current social and 
economie problems in conjunction with the 
series. 


BK. E. M. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF CON- 


CENTRATED AND SCATTERED 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
ON SUCCESS IN 
TEACHING 


Tus study was undertaken in order to com- 
the of 


mplete their professional educational courses 


teaching success students who 

ng their four years of undergraduate work 
th those who take all their professional edu- 
itional courses during their year as graduate 


students, after completing their undergraduate 


tudies in a field other than edueation. 


Ques- 


tions of admission and curricular organizations 


n teacher training curriculum are involved. 


C+ 


leges who 


lhe investigation was carried out by compar- 
the practise teaching marks of a group of 


tate College undergraduate students selected 


random, with the practise teaching marks of 
group of graduate students from other col- 


es had no professional educational 


courses during their undergraduate work. 
groups were of equal size. 
No 


group who had more than six hours of profes- 


student was included in the graduate 


sional training, including psychology, during 
his undergraduate work, or less than eighteen 
hours of professional educational courses dur- 
ing his graduate work. The majority of gradu 
ates ineluded in this group, however, had had 


from 22 to 30 hours of professional training 
This 


professional 


during their graduate work. 
the 
courses taken by the average undergraduate, 


compa res 


favorably with number of 


since most students at State College seleet some 


educational courses as electives.1. The essential 
difference between the two groups in this re- 
spect was that the undergraduate’s professional 
courses were spread over a period of years, 

1 Required courses in education at New York 
State College for Teachers: Educational Psychol 
ogy, 6 hours; History of Education, 3 hours; In 
troduction to Education, 2 hours; Methods, 4 
hours; Principles of Education, 3 hours. 
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computed and compared. The reliability of 


each mean and of the difference between them 
was determined. 

The probable error of the means indicates 
that the chances are even that the average of 
group does not differ 


= 0.331. 


81.0 for the graduate 


from the true average by more than 
is reasonably certain that the true 


the 81.00 = 1.324 


Moreover, it 
] 


average hes within limits 
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(that is, 81.00 t P.E.) or between 79.676 and 
82.324. The true average for the undergradu 
ates does not d ffe r trom 50.0 by more than 


0.322 and lies within the hmits of 80.00 


1.288 or between 78.712 and 81.288. 


The chances that the difference of the two 


averages will always be greater than zero by 


about the amount shown are 92 in 100, as indi- 
cated by the factor 2.17. The data, therefore, 


2ases, seem to be 


despite the small number of 


fairly reliable. Since the difference (1.0) be- 


tween the two averages is valid and is not large 
enough to be significant, the two groups are 


ad 
practical respect to suecess in prac 


tise 


] 
teaching. 


Intelligence, academie marks, age and sex 
were neglected because it has been shown that 
the correlations between these factors and teach- 
ing success are too low to be significant.? 

Since the practise teaching marks were all 
for teaching during the second semester we are 
the the 


scattering the professional 


really comparing effect on practise 
teaching mark of 
preparation over the seven semesters preceding 
practise teaching, with the effect of crowding 
the same amount of professional preparation 
into the one semester of the fifth year that pre 
cedes the practise teaching. Nothing seems to 
be gained by spreading professional training. 
Teacher training institutes and education de- 
partments may safely admit graduate students 
who have had no previous professional training. 
Rospert W. FREDERICK 
YORK STATE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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